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A FAMILY ESTATE... 
FOUNDED AND OWNED CONTINUOUSLY BY THE ‘DE LATOUR FAMILY SINCE 1900 
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CALIFORNIA: Angelica XXX, Tokay XXX, Muscat de Fron- 
tignan (Muscatel), Burgundy, Cabernet, Riesling, Chablis, Dry 
Sauternes, Chateau Beaulieu (Medium 5 weet), Sweet Sauternes 


APPROVED BY THEIR EXCELLENCIES 

The Most Rev. John J. Mitty, D.D., Archbishop of San Francisco 
The Most Rev. J. Francis A. McIntyre, D.D., 
Archbisho “? of Los Angeles 

The Reverend Clergy throughout the country who, during the 
past fifty years have been continuous users of Beaulieu Vineyard 
wines, have attested to their superior quality. 


WRITE FOR PRICE LIST 


Boaulior Vineyard 


Vineyards and 
Winery at 
Rutherford, 
Napa County, 
California 


Dune tar Wines 


Matn Office New York Office and Cellars 
300 Montgomery St. 2-4 Barclay St. 
San Francisco 4, Calif. New York 7, N. Y. 
AGENTS AND REPRESENTATIVES 
E. M. Langers Co. E. M. Lonmann Co. Wm. J. Meininger D. Recher & Co. 
815 So. Sixth St. 413 Sibley St. P. O. Box 6147 322 W. North Ave. 
Milwaukee 4, Wis. St. Paul 1, Minn. Houston 6, Texas Chicago 10, Ill. 
A. J. Hammer Co. The Mid-West F. A. Remanjon 
1653 St. Clair Ave. Church Goods Co Sales Representative 
N.E., Cleveland 14, 1218 Farnam Street, 2039 Calhoun St. 
Ohio Omaha 2, Nebraska New Orleans 19, La 
Bernard McCulla, Inc. John F. Fleming 
341 Weybosset St. 35 Sagamore Ave. 








Providence 3, R. I. West Medford 55, Mass. 
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Needlecraft VEST MENTS 


BY THE HOUSE OF HANSEN 


The combination of skilled handwork* with material of unusual beauty and 
rich embroidered bandings explain why Hansen’s Needlecraft Vestments are 
recognized as the Standard of Excellence. These American made vestments 
vie in artistic achievement with importations and are most attractively 
priced. Your inquiries regarding your vestment requirements are invited 
without obligation. 





(A) No. ¥5110. Large Cross design Dam- 
ask, furnished in all Church colors. Woven 
Chalice design banding. Furnished with 
either IHS or AXPO emblem. 


Unlined Lined 
Roman Chasuble ...... $42.75 $46.75 
ee ee 61.00 68.75 
Roman Dalmatics ..... 99.00 108.75 
Benediction Veil . 24.50 29.00 
Preaching Stole ...LINED ONLY 13.50 
Gothic Chasuble ...... 58.25 64.75 
Cee GRE ok cdc ccs 67.00 75.75 
Gothic Dalmatics ..... 110.00 118.50 





(C) Ne. Y5152. Brocaded satin 
damask. PX PALM LEAVES de- 
sign. Furnished in all church 
colors. Gold metal woven angel 
design banding. Gold metal cloth 
IHS or AXPO emblem to match. 


(D) No. Y5138. Adoring Angel design in 
richly woven Damask. Chalice design em- 
broidered banding. Embroidered IHS or 
AXPO emblem to harmonize. Furnished 
in all Church colors. Roman Vestments 
furnished with St. Andrew style Cross. 


Unlined Lined Lined 
Roman Chasuble ...... $48.00 $52.75 Roman Chasuble ...... $75.25 
Roman Cope ...escess 70.50 80.75 Roman Cope .....scses 110.50 
Roman Dalmatics ..... 111.75 123.00 Roman Dalmatica ..... 192.50 
Benediction Veil ...... 27.25 32.50 Benediction Veil ....... 47.75 
Preaching Stole ...LINED ONLY 10.75 Preaching Stole ....... 18.75 
Gothic Chasuble ...... 68.00 75.75 Gothic Chasuble ....... 108.75 
Gothic Cope ......... 77.50 89.00 Ceteee CORE 5 own cece 121.50 
Gothic Dalmatics ...... 121.50 133.25 Gothic Dalmatics ...... 206.75 


(B) No.Y5114. Brocaded satin 
Damask, “Eagle and Its Young” 
design (symbolical of Christ's 
care of His Followers). Banding 
of Satin and Rayon threads. 
Embroidered emblem to match 
in IHS or AXPO design. 


Roman Chasuble..... $65.75 


Roman Cope......... 96.50 
Roman Dalmatics. . 154.25 
Benediction Veil 41.25 
Preaching Stole 21.75 
Gothic Chasuble . 91.50 
Gothic Cope . 106.00 
Gothic Dalmatics. 171.00 


INS 


23 NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


(E) No. ¥5112. Brocaded damask Gloria 
design. Furnished in all Church colors. 
Floral and cross embroidered banding 
with gold thread outline. Embroidered 
emblem to match in IHS or AXPO design. 


Unlined Lined 
Roman Chasuble ...... $48.50 $56.75 
Romane Cope ......... 73.25 81.00 
Roman Dalmatics ..... 110.25 126.75 
Benediction Veil ...... 27.50 32.00 
Preaching Stole ...LINED ONLY 14.00 
Gothic Chasuble ...... 66.50 76.00 
2 re 80.50 89.00 
Gothic Dalmatics ...... 121.25 137.50 


Telephone 


FRanklin 


D. B. HANSEN & SONS 


2-8750 













(A) Ne. B11 Buttonless Belt-On 
Altar Boy Cassock has hook-and-eye 
collar and belt front to insure ease 
in donning or removing. 


Altar Boys \OMPLETE OUTFITS 


(B) No. B10 Button Front Roman 
Back Altar Boy Casscok has patented 

» ivory-hard removable toggle buttons 
that will not pull off. 







(C) No. B10 Front View of Button- 
On-Style Altar Boy Cassock. Prices 
for sashes, capes and other accessor- 

















































(D) No. B100 Altar Boy Surplice 
Embroidered lace floral design. Extra 


listed, except Nos. 


(H) No. B71 Altar Boy Surplice. 
Fine wearing Marquisette with lace. 
Made extra full. Sizes 18 to 24 inch. 
$4.00 


No. B 70 Same as No. B71 but with- 
out lace. Made extra full. Sizes 18 
inch to 24 inch 


ized. Made extra full. Sizes 18 to 24 
inch $4.25 


| ® Pies «Fl 


VP ANN 


23 NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. Teleph 


ies furnished upon request. 


THREE DISTINCTIVE STYLES ATTRACTIVELY PRICED 
Choice of black, red, white, purple or green Cassocks 


Cassock Poplin Poplin Poplin All Wool *Correct 

*age Down Back Button-on Belt-on Zipper Black Only Length of 
Cassock Measurement No. B10,Ea. No. B11,Ea. No. B12,Ea. No. B10,Ea. Surplice 
6 Yrs. 36 in. S 3.25 $ 5. 25 $ 5.75 $ 11.50 18 in. 
7 Yrs. 38 in. Me, 5.79 6.25 11.75 18 in. 
8 Yrs. 40 in. 6.25 6.25 6.75 12.75 18 in. 
9 Yrs. 42 in. 6.75 6.75 re >. 13.25 20 in, 
10 Yrs. 44 in. 7.50 7.50 8.00 13.75 20 in. 
11 Yrs. 46 in. 8.00 8.00 8.50 14.50 20 in. 
12 Yrs. 48 in. 8.50 8.50 9.00 15.50 22 in. 
13 Yrs. 50 in. 9.00 9.00 9.50 16.00 22 in. 
14 Yrs. 52 in. 9.50 9.50 10.00 17.00 22 in. 
15 Yrs. 54 in. 10.25 10.25 10.75 7a 24 in. 
16 Yrs. 56 in. 10.75 10.75 11.25 18.25 24 in. 
17 Yrs. 58 in. 11.50 11.50 12.00 18.50 24 in. 
18 Yrs. 60 in. 12.50 12.50 13.00 19.50 26 in. 
19 Yrs. 62 in. 13.50 13.50 14.00 19.75 26 in. 


For Cassocks larger than standard sizes shown above please write for price 
Please specify STLYE e COLOR e SIZE when ordering 


(F) No. B65 Cotta. Excellent quality 
lightweight cotton. Sanforized. Made 


full. Sizes 18 inch to 24 inch. .$8.50 extra full. 

(E) No. B62 Rubrical Altar Boy : : 

Surplice. Sanforized. Rubrical band- = —. 

ing in all church colors, made extra in. . . .$3.75 in. .. .$5.50 
full. Specify color banding desired 24 in. ... 4.25 30 in. ... 6,00 
when ordering. Sizes 18 inch to 24 26 in. ... 4.90 2 m/: ... 78 
a ee een $5.25 34 in. ... 8.00 


(G) Hansen Altar Boy Surplices can be furnished in sizes 18 to 24 inches, 
inclusive, at prices listed. For size 26 inch Surplices, add 50 cents to prices 
B32, B100 and 


B110, which are $1.00 additional. 


No. B 60 Same as No. B61 but with- 
out lace. Sizes 18 to 24 inch. .$3,25 


No. B80 Altar Boy Surplice. Durable 
medium weight. Oxford cloth. Made 
extra full. Sizes 18 to 24 inch. $3.75 


(J) No. B110 Altar Boy Lace Sur- 


plice. Embroidered floral design. 
(I) No. B61 Altar Boy Surplice. Made extra full. Sizes 18 inch to 24 
Lightweight cotton with lace. Sanfor- inch .............eceeeeees $6.50 


(K) No. B27 Altar Boy Surplice. 
Fine Lawn. Made extra full. Sizes 
18 to 24 inch 


No. B37 Same as No. B 27 but with 
lace. Made extra full. Sizes 18 to 24 
inch 
No. B32 Altar Boy Surplice. Light- 
weight pure Irish linen. Made extra 
full. Sizes 18 to 24 imch...... $6.50 


HANSEN & SONS 


one FRanklin 2-8750 
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imported Select Quality Pure Irish Linen 
Altar Cloths — Priest Albs and Surplices 
Altar Linens — Linen by the Yard 
oe When ordering Altar Cloths, specify finished length, in- 
plice cluding side drops, and finished width including front drop. 
in, Made to order only and are not returnable. Two inch hem 
- on sides and one inch hem on back. Maximum width 32 
in. inches including front drop. 
in, (A) No. F7 ALTAR CLOTH. Em- (1) No. F 502 Alb. Light weight 
ia. broidered medium weight linen, eyelet linen, cross design embroidered banding. 
in. Cross design, per yard......... $ 4. Guaranteed fast colors—Red, Green, 
= (B) No. F 15 Altar Cloth. Em- Black, Purple and Yellow. Please state 
in, broidered medium weight linen, Cross color desired............... $ 21.00 
design, per yard.............. $4.85 No. F 502 Surplice to match Alb 
in, (C) No. F 9 Altar Cloth, Em-  ............seeseeee sees, $ 16.50 
ce broidered medium weight —, os (J) No. F925 Surplice. Embroidered 
. design, per yard..........-... . non-wrinkling sheer celanese. Ideal for 
a (D) No. F 8 Altar Cloth. Em- traveling purposes........... $ 15.00 
ace proidered medium weight linen, I.H.S. . t ] 
$ 4.75 No. F850 Surplice. Plain non-wrink- 
Sei, FO PE + - «=~ > 0+ + +s 4 ling sheer celanese............ $ 7.75 
(E) No. F 6° Altar Cloth. Medium 
$5.50 weight linen, hemstitched with lace, (K) No. F 900 Surplice. pin guy 
6.00 errr rey $4.10 lace, embroidered with I.H.S. and Cross 
aa No. F 5* Altar Cloth. Medium weight 4¢sign......----..+-- see $ 29.50 
; linen, hemstitched without lace, per No. F 900 Alb to match Surplice. 
wes yard CTT TT TT eT TT ee $ 3.75 Light weight linen er $ 95.75 
ional. No. F 4° Altar Cloth. Medium weight (L) F1 FQ* F3** 
with ard? cereecec scene eee SABO AMICE. oe, $2.80 $3.00 § 
saree (E)* Two inch hem on sides and front. ~via — a fe 
irable , Purificator ...... 85 95 1.20 
Made One inch hem on back. = . aR 1.50 1.30 1.55 
$3.75 (F) No. F 601 Alb. Light weight Finger Towel.... — .85 95 1.20 
Gur linen top. Fine quality lace embroi- Stole Collar..... .40 45 65 
esign, dered with I.H.S. design....... $22.50 Fj Plain Hem; *F 2 Hemstitched 
to 24. No. F 601 Surplice to match Alb.... **F 3 Hemstitched With Lace 
Ml <ctctuh cata codon duced dees $ 23.50 
plice. (G) No. 505 Alb. Light weight PURE IRISH LINEN BY THE YARD 
Sizes jinen with 6-inch bands of heavy Filet M ach id 
$3.50 Lace at bottom and insertion. . .$ 19.50 a rm a 95 ™ : . - 
a No. F 503 Alb, as above with lace at No. Fg** gee ae yd... 11838 
to 24 bottom only................ $16.50 No. F4** Heavy weight, yd......... 2.45 
. $4.50 No. F 503 L Surpli l No. F2* Handkerchief wt., yd...... 2.25 
Light- » ace Surplice to match Alb + For light weight, Albs and Surplices. 
al i psa adhe! mca Wa Gre we wee aed $ 13.50 ** For Altar Cloths, Altar Linens, 
$6.50 No. F504 Alb, as above, with inser- Priest Alle and Surplices. 





CI ocaiacdisicicwcswese sa $ 17.00 
No. F 504 Surplice to match Alb 
$ 13.50 
(H) No. F 509 Alb. Light weight 
linen with richly embellished 12-inch 
lace of Cross, 1.H.S. and Grape design 
at bottom $ 30.50 
No. F 509 Surplice to match Alb 
41.00 
No. 501 Alb. Plain light weight 

$ 14.00 


linen 
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D. B. HANSEN & SONS 
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23 NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. FRanklin 
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1] SIZES -- READY MADE CASSOCKS -- $25.00 


For the Clergy and Seminarian—Lightweight, no Lining 

The Cassock illustrated on this page is a ready-made Cassock and has been 
produced after considerable research. It is designed to meet the requirements 
of the average figure, made in sizes only as specified on this page. We do not 
make any alterations. As an extra Cassock it is highly recommended for general 
utility purposes. 

This Cassock is sold subject to your approval with the privilege of being re- 
turned within five days. 


BLACK WOOL AND NYLON—a good wearing medium lightweight, dressy 
material, suitable for summer and general wear. 

COLLAR HEIGHT: 114,” with 1” wide opening. 

SLIT on each side of Cassock for easy access to trouser pocket. 


STYLE: Roman Button Front. 
11 SIZES 
TO CHOOSE FROM $9 500 





B3LACK BUTTONS: Hand sewn. 
COAT BUTTON HOLES 
HEM: Two inches at bottom. 


















































STANDARD size cuffs on sleeves. PRICE EACH 
Down Back Chest Collar Length 
No. Meas. Meas. Size Sleeve 
No. 4B5638 56 in. 38 in. 15 in. 32 in. 
No. 4B5640 56 in. 40 in. 151/ in. 32 in. 
No. 4B5642 56 in. 42 in. 16 in. 32in. 
No. 4B5644 56 in. 44 in. 161/, in. 32 in. 
No. 4B5840 58 in. 40 in. 151, in. 3214 in. 
No. 4B5842 58 in. 42 in. 16 in. 321/ in. 
No. 4B5844 58 in. 44 in. — *16Y,in. =i in. 
No. 4B6040 60 in. 40 in. 15// in. 33 in. 
No. 4B6042 60 in. 42 in. 16 in.- 33 in. 
No. 4B6044.———“(«té‘« SO i}. 44 in. 161, in. 33 in. 
No. 4B6244 62 in. 44 in 17 in. 34 in. 





READY MADE CASSOCK 





AMERICAS FINEST CUSTOM HAND-TAILORED CASSOCKS 


Assured Quality and Distinctiveness Without Extravagance 


There is no question that a garment hand-tailored to your individual measurements is more comfortable and 
better fitting. Usually, however, such cassocks are very costly. Because we maintain our own tailoring depart- 
ment, we have been able to effect economies that have brought prices to the level of ordinary cassocks without 
sacrificing quality. Before purchasing your next cassock, write us for samples of fabrics, so that you can see for 


yourself that Hansen Custom Hand-Tailored Cassocks are superlative values. 
No. A725 NYLON AND WOOL. A 
wrinkle resisting, rich appearing light 
weight material of equal parts of 


No. A969 Light Weight 
Basketweave. Tailors into an _ ideal 
cassock for Spring and Summer wear. 


100% Wool 








Roman Back 
Cassock 


Nylon and Wool. Will give good wear. 
An exceptional value. 
Roman or Semi-Jesuit Style 
Priest Cassock 
$59.50 
Sash to Match $8.50 





OUR SPECIAL 
No. A990 All Wool Worsted. Cus- 
tom hand-tailored of a wrinkle re- 
sisting all wool material that gives 
long wear yet retains its neat ap- 
pearance. Suitable for year-around 
wear. An exceptional value. 
Roman or Semi-Jesuit Style 
Priest Cassock 
$69.50 
Sash to Match $8.50 














No. A946 Silk-Warp Henrietta. This 
deluxe importation from Switzerland 
is the elite of cassock fabrics. Recom- 
mended for those desiring a garment 
unsurpassed in ultra richness. 
Roman or Semi-Jesuit Style 
Priest Cassock 


Sash to Match $12.00 


he Koute of HANSEN 


23 NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


For light weight comfort, we recom- 
mend this all wool Basketweave. 
Roman or Semi-Jesuit Style 
Priest Cassock 
$69.50 
Sash to Match $8.50 


No. A986 Tropic Weave. This light 
weight all wool fabric is especially 
recommended for those who prefer a 
lighter garment. It will give complete 
satisfaction. 
Roman or Semi-Jesuit Style 
Priest Cassock 


$74.50 
Sash to Match $9.00 


No. A951 Pure Silk. One of the finer 
grade pure silk fabrics that tailors 
into a beautiful lightweight cassock. 
An exceptional garment for summer 
and traveling. 
Roman or Semi-Jesuit Style 
Priest Cassock 


$87.50 
Sash to Match $11.00 





Semi-Jesuit Front 
assock 


D. B. HANSEN & SONS 
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2-8750 
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®» RULES for Buyers of 
LITURGICAL FABRICS 


{ A Series of which 
this is Number Three 


RULE 3 | 
Be sure the GUARANTEE is one | 
that the seller can back up. | 





William Penn, founder of the Pennsylvania Colony, showed that 
he knew something about the value of business reputations when 
he wrote: “Some men do as much begrudge others a good name as 
they want one themselves; and perhaps that is the reason of it.”’ 


When you buy “Allen” fabrics from your Church Goods Dealer, 
you are buying far more than just woven piece goods. You are buy- 
ing the most reputable name in the liturgical fabrics industry, a name 
that insures the quality of your purchase. Every dealer who sells 
Allen Fabrics is authorized to give you a 100% GUARANTEE— 
and Allen will stand back of that guarantee without qualification or 
reservation. The name “Allen’’ means that the fabric has been 
woven of the very finest yarns; and that they have been properly 
dyed, finished and tested. Every yard is the product of the most 
modern creative facilities and technological research. 


ft a 
ALLEN SILK MILLS 





Manuf dur er4s 
7 e e 
abrics 
Charles M. Muench, Executive Director 
Trade Mark Reg. 868 Sixth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 


Sold Exclusively through Church Goods Dealers 
IN CANADA: ALLEN SILK MILLS (CANADA) LTD., 400 CRAIG STREET WEST—MONTREAL 





VESTMENT FABRICS DRAPERY FABRICS BANDINGS EMBLEMS 


If you are unable to purchase Allen Fabrics 
in your community, write us at once. 











THE 


Homitetic AND Pastoral Review (Monthly), Vol. LIII, No. 2 (November, 1952). Copyright 





1952 by 


Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., 53 Park Place, New York. Entered as Second Class Matter, October 13, 1917, at the Post 
Office at New York, N. Y., under the act of March 3, 1879. Additional entry at Easton, Pa. Subscriptions 
to the U.S., $5.00 per Annum. $5.25 in Canada. 











ANOTHER Lawson Associates Success... 


$750,368 Subscribed for High School 
in Fund Raising Campaign Planned 


and Directed by Lawson Associates 





The eight Catholic parishes of Muskegon, Michigan, banded together last 
July 7 to embark on a fund-raising campaign for completion of their new 
high school now under construction. On the following September 25, the 
campaign closed with 4,079 subscriptions totalling $750,368, an amount far 
in excess of the campaign’s $500,000 expectancy. With 824 prospective 
contributors still to be heard from, the final total is expected to be much higher. 


The average gift was $183. 





This is still another example of what is being accomplished for all types of 
Catholic institutions throughout this country and Canada in fund-raising 
campaigns planned and directed by Lawson Associates, Inc., the fund raising 
counselling organization that plans and directs to success more Catholic 


campaigns than any other in the entire field. 


FOR FACTS ON OTHER RECENTLY COMPLETED CAM- 
PAIGNS BY LAWSON ASSOCIATES, SEE NEXT PAGE 
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5 MORE Lawson Associates Successes... 


. . - Prove Catholic Institutions 
Can Solve Financing Problems 
With Aid of Lawson Associates 


Here are five more recently completed church fund-raising campaigns 
planned and directed to success by Lawson Associates, Inc., the fund-raising 
counsel that plans and directs to success more Catholic campaigns than any 
other firm in the field. 








Church Pastor Expectancy Realized Fund Purpose 
Holy Ghost School & 
Wood Dale, Ill. Rev. J. E. Wagner $ 75,000 $ 87,000 Rectory 
St. Mary's Parish Hall & 
Albany, Oregon Rev. Martin Doherty $ 50,000 $ 91,000 Gymnasium 


St. Christopher 
San Jose, Calif. Rev. John J. Healy $ 75,000 $ 92,253 Church & Hall 


St. Joseph of 


Cupertino, 

Cupertino, Calif. Rev. Philip F. Ryan $110,000 $115,000 Church 

St. Ignatius 

Martyr Rev. E. Nadeau, V.F. $150,000 $168,000 Church & 
Sanford, Maine Parish Hall 

















If you need funds, why not take advantage of our free consultations? We 
will analyze your problem and advise what can or cannot be accomplished 
in a fund-raising campaign, entirely without obligation of any sort. Write 
now to Department H-11, Lawson Associates, Inc., Rockville Centre, New 
York, for our brochure FUND RAISING FOR THE CHURCH. 


For Successful Church Fund Raising, Consult . . . 





INCORPORATED 
ROCKVILLE CENTRE, NEW YORK 
West Coast Office: 420 Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
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Original Stations of the Cross carved in wood are 





moderate in cost and can be integrated 


with every architectural harmony. 


RAMBLS¢CH 


40 West 13th Street - New York 11, N. Y. 
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THE BALDWIN 


ELECTRONIC ORGAN 


... true to the tradition of the|Church 





iNT 


THE URBAN RESIDENTIAL PARISH 
THE LARGE CATHEDRAL... 


The Baldwin has become 
recognized as an ideal instrument 
for use with divine service. 


In The Baldwin Electronic Organ 
are embodied those qualities of 
traditional organ tone which have 
been associated with the spirit 

of the liturgy through the years. 
And The Baldwin combines these 
traditional musical qualities 

with the modern advantages of 
economy of initial investment 
and maintenance, ease of 
installation and limited space 
requirements. 

We would be happy to send, 
without obligation, our booklet 
“Selecting a New Organ For 

Your Church” together with 

Puerta Princtpal de la la Jalesta ide San Pablo, complete information on The 

bbs | Baldwin Model 5 Organ or the 


From an original etching by John Taylor larger Model 10. 
Arms from the Herbert Greer French 
Bequest of the Cincinnati Art Museum. 




















THE BALDWIN PIANO COMPANY e CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
BUILDERS OF: BALDWIN GRAND PIANOS 
ACROSONIC SPINET PIANOS « HAMILTON GRAND & VERTICAL PIANOS e BALDWIN ELECTRONIC ORGANS 
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Why Pray for the President? 


By JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


l wonder how many Americans 
will pray for our new president as he 
takes over the reins of office. In the 
hearts of some of us perhaps there is a 
political antagonism not yet extin- 
guished that makes a man loath to pray 
for the man who has defeated his own 
candidate. The fault of others is simple 
forgetfulness. Yet, if any human being 
on God’s earth needs prayers, it is cer- 
tainly the President of the United 
States. For he will stagger under a bur- 
den of responsibility such as the Found- 
ing Fathers never imagined possible in 
political life. 

It is a platitude to say that power 
corrupts. Was it not Lord Acton whe 
claimed that all power corrupts. and 
absolute power corrupts absolutely? 
It was for this reason also that he 
wrote: “Most great men have been bad 
men.” The President of the United 
States is the most powerful political 
and military leader in all history. He 
commands the American armed forces, 
but they are only a symbol of American 
power. He is the leader of one hundred 
and forty million people who harness 
and direct a technological colossus 
greater than any industrial force in his- 
tory. America is a treasure-house of 
riches and the destiny of the world de- 
pends on the manner in which America 
lives up to its responsibilities at home 
and abroad. The chief burden of those 
responsibilities lies squarely on the 


shoulders of the President. Will he use 


power or will he abuse it? 

THE GRAVE TEMPTATION 

OF POWER 

If it is true that power corrupts, we 
need be afraid of the transformation 
that can come upon even the humblest 
of men in the White House. We can be 
quite sure that our new President will be 
tempted by power, and that he will emerge 
from that temptation either cour- 
ageously humble or horribly corrupt. 

Surrounded by the temptations of 
power, he will be in grave need of what 
we Catholics term the “grace of our call- 
ing”’—the grace d’état called for by 
one’s vocation. We believe that, if a 
man is faithful to his vocation, he can 
somehow receive a special grace to en- 
able him to fulfill all the duties of his 
state in life. We also believe that our 
prayers can help him to win that special 
grace. Now, it seems to me that such a 
divine help is needed to keep the Presi- 
dent free from hunger for power, and 
our prayers should rise to the God of 
meekness. 

To-day, the ruler of our country has 
at his finger-tips incredible instruments 
of power. His authority has been ex- 
tended, and into his hands have been put 
extraordinary weapons. Listen to the 
words of the late Franklin D. Roose- 
velt:! “. . . we have built up new in- 


"Quoted in U. 8S. News and World Report 
(May 9, 1952). p. 20. 
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struments of public power. In the 
hands of a people’s government this 
power is wholesome and proper. But 
in the hands of political puppets of an 
economic autocracy such power would 
provide shackles for the liberties of the 
people.”” Since President Roosevelt ut- 
tered these words in 1936, the presi- 
dential powers have been enlarged still 
further, and there seems to be little evi- 
dence of any genuine attempt on the 
part of Congress to reduce these powers. 
In other words, our President is not a 
dictator, but the day may come when a 
power-hungry President exerting control 
of great sums of money, operating 
through a highly centralized govern- 
ment, tyrannizing over a pliant Con- 
gress, stressing his “emergency powers,” 
will set up a dictatorship. To prevent 
such a dismal regime our prayers for the 
President should be offered up with 
earnest sincerity. 

I can well understand how some of 
our readers may dismiss such fears of 
abuse of power as a political phantom. 
For the benefit of such persons, we 
may take a brief glance back through 
the centuries to the time of Pope St. 
Gregory, so that we shall not be sus- 
pected of preaching party-propaganda, 
of being a “sore loser” in the last elec- 
tion. His whole career was a living 
sermon on the temptations of power. 


THE EXAMPLE OF POPE 
ST. GREGORY THE GREAT 


Gregory the Great was one of the 
most remarkable of all the Popes. One 
might think that surely the Vicar of 
Christ need not be disturbed by the 
voice of pride or the temptations of 
power. As he is infallible in doctrine, 
so too he enjoys the benefit of so many 
graces that we are quite sure that Popes 
possess a high degree of moral virtue. 
Yet, even a Pope is human, possessed 
of ordinary appetites and _ desires. 
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Popes are chosen for their integrity of 
character as well as for their wisdom 
and administrative ability, but yet we 
know that even the first Pope was not 
immune from temptation. 

Every Pope must meet the tempta- 
tions of power and solve them with the 
aid of the prayers of the Universal! 
Church. Now, the great St. Gregory 
positively shuddered at the thought of 
accepting the responsibilities of the 
Papacy. He feared the temptations of 
power attaching to the office, feared for 
the salvation of his soul, and we all 
know that our first duty is to save our 
own souls. In fact, he was so reluc- 
tant to take office that he ran out of 
{ome in an attempt to eseape the bur- 
den. 


GREGORY’S RELUCTANCE TO 
ACCEPT THE PAPACY 


This is how it happened. In 5YU 
Pope Pelagius died, and the people of 
Rome clamored for the election of Ab- 
bot Gregory who had been Pretor of 
Rome and afterwards discharged some 
very delicate diplomatic missions for 
Pope Pelagius with entire success. 
Gregory protested that he would en- 
danger his salvation by the acceptance 
of this great honor. He wanted to live 
a secluded life, wielding the “keen 
sword of contemplation.” He _ peti- 
tioned the Emperor Maurice to spare 
him the dangers of office, but the Gov- 
ernor of Rome sent messengers to way- 
lay Gregory’s letter-bearers. The Em- 
peror expressed delight at the choice of 
Gregory as Pope, but Gregory still 
shrank from the responsibility. He 
persuaded some merchants to conceal 
him in a basket, and so he was carried 
out of the city of Rome. For three 
days thereafter he wandered about in 
woods and caves, but finally he was 
discovered and was taken back to the 
citv where he was proclaimed Pope. 
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As we read the history of that bleak 
era in the early Church, we understand 
why Gregory was so reluctant to accept 
the papacy. The old civilization was 
dying and a new civilization was in 
the womb. Not a single nation could 
boast of a strong government or settled 
order. The Roman Empire had given 
up Gaul, Britain and Spain, had held 
on to Italy and Africa, and was very 
busy with the Persians, Scythians and 
Suaves (sic) who were on the offensive. 
The Lombards, victorious over the 
Franks in Italy, slaughtered the people, 
devastated the countryside, and then 
proceeded to menace Rome. 


SERIOUS CONDITIONS WITHIN 
THE CHURCH 


Perhaps even worse than the politi- 
cal situation was the condition of the 
Church itself. As Gregory wrote to 
John, Patriarch of Constantinople: 
“Worthless and weak, I have taken 
charge of an old ship very much bat- 
tered; the waters break in everywhere, 
the rotten timbers creaking in the daily 
storm threaten shipwreck. Hence, I 
ask you for Almighty God’s sake to give 
me by your prayers a helping hand in 
this danger” (“St. Gregory the Great,” 
by Abbot Snow, O.8.B., p. 54). 

Gregory was not exaggerating. In 
Italy itself were deserted churches, 
vacant sees, parishes without priests, 
lax bishops, simony and _ dissension 
among the clergy. Yes, Gregory knew 
he would have to carry the whole 
world on his shoulders. But the ques- 
tion that occurs to us is this: if he was 
a humble man, he knew his talents and 
he knew he would be able to acquit 
himself of his duties satisfactorily. 
Why then this show of false humility 
by running away? 

The answer is simple. He feared the 
vice of pride, which “shows off” by ex- 
hibiting power. There were the soldiers 


of his time who loved to display their 
effectiveness in using weapons: there 
were Mussolinis who staged military 
pageants; there were the kings who pro- 
voked wars to make a show of their 
military strength. Gregory knew that 
pride in power had been the undoing 
of many otherwise good men, and he 
was keenly aware that a proud Pope 
would use his instruments of power to 
drag the Church down to new depths 
of misfortune. 


JOHN THE FASTER AND 

HIS FLATTERERS 

There were humble men in his time 
who could not resist the temptations of 
power. Consider, for instance, John 
the Faster of Constantinople. Some of 
the court flatterers at Constantinople 
began to address this good man as 
“Universal Bishop,” and he was proud 
of the implications. Gregory realized 
that such a pompous title would even- 
tually lead to trouble, and that the 
Patriarch might even challenge the uni- 
versal power of the Pope. So he pleaded 
with him’“to refuse to consent to be 
addressed by a foolish and proud title,” 
and advised him to pay no attention to 
the flatterers: “. . . if they are to de- 
ceive at all, let them deceive worldly 
men and not the hearts of priests.” 

John the Faster eventually acceded 
to Gregory’s request, but the germ of 
trouble had been planted in Constanti- 
nople. The important lesson for us lies 
in the fact that the man who fell vic- 
tim to the allurements of power and 
paved the way for the defection of mil- 
lions of Orthodox was fundamentally a 
good man. In writing to the Patriarchs 
of Antioch and Alexandria, Gregory 
went so far as to say of him: “. . . how 
much I suffer in grieving over the 
thought that he who was formerly so 
unassuming to me, that he who was be- 
loved by all, that he who was occupied 
in alms, prayer and fasting has fallen 
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from the ashes on which he sat, from 
the humility that he preached, so that 
he strives to attribute to himself and 
by setting up a pompous title, desires 
to subjugate to himself all the mem- 
bers of Christ that are united alone to 
the one head which is Christ. . .” (op. 
cit., p. 223). As a contrast to John the 
Faster’s proud assumption of a pompous 
title, humble Gregory took the title 
“Servant of the Servants of God,” a 
title still retained by the Popes. 

In letter after letter Gregory warned 
bishops against the dangers of power. 
To Bishop John of Ravenna, who liked 
to wear his pallium even outside the 
church, Gregory wrote: “Do not seek 
to seem better than you are, but rather 
be better than you seem.” We can see 
his fear of the temptations of power in 
his letters to Augustine, the great Apos- 
tle of the English. The mission to the 
land of Angles and Saxons was an ex- 
traordinary success, and Gregory re- 
joiced because the project was his own 
brain-child, his dream, his constant 
solicitude. Now, the English were not 
only converted but converted by re- 
markable miracles. Precisely for fear 
that Augustine might become puffed up 
with his power, Gregory wrote him: 
“You can rejoice indeed for the souls 
of the English are drawn through ex- 
terior miracles to interior grace. Yet, 
you must also fear, lest, amidst the 
signs that are wrought by you, your 
feeble mind should be lifted up in pre- 
sumption in its power, and should fall 
through vainglory from within as it is 
exalted in honor from without.” 


OUR NEW PRESIDENT WILL FACE 
BAFFLING PROBLEMS 


Our new President faces the future 
with his hands filled with baffling prob- 
lems. He will need the help of Al- 
mighty God to create some semblance 
of order out of the confused patterns of 
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national and international policy as 
they emerge day by day from the White 
House. To say the job is too big for 
one man is a truism, but at the same 
time an admission of the need of prayers 
for divine guidance. 

There is the question of the war in 
Korea. How far can he prosecute the 
claims of justice by military action 
without violating prudence by precipi- 
tating another world war? How much 
aid can he give to anti-Communist mili- 
tary programs in Europe before we in 
America will feel the pinch? How 
much special consideration should he 
show to farmers and laborers by peg- 
ging prices and demanding increases in 
Then there are the innumer- 
able other minor problems such as Tide- 
lands Oil, “the mess in Washington,” 
Federal Aid to Education, subversives 
in government. To handle these prob- 
lems, the President will indeed need 
our prayers. 


wages? 


ALL RULERS MUST CONFORM 
TO THE DIVINE LAW 


But above all, he will need prayers 
for himself. As he begins to “throw 
his weight around,” he will become con- 
scious of his power, and power usually 
whets the appetite for more power. The 
contemporary political tendency all 
over the world is to conceive of the 
State as having supreme dominion over 
its subjects and enjoying the privilege 
of amorality. We Catholics know that 
no king was absolutely sovereign: that is 
an heretical notion. Catholics always 
maintained that kings were subject to 
God and His moral law, and on the 
Western doors of the European cathe- 
drals are effigies of kings going down to 
hell for defying the law of God. Like- 
wise, we Catholics do not believe that 
The People in our democracy enjoy ¢ 
divine right of kings: we maintain that 
the people and their duly elected repre- 
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sentatives are not sovereign, that they 
are responsible to God, and that they 
must conform to the law of God. In- 
deed, historically the Church in ages 
past acted as a check on the expanding 
power of the State, and to-day the 
Church still challenges governmental at- 
tempts to exercise unlimited control of 
education. 

We pray for the President that he 
may retain his humility, for a power- 
hungry President would ruin the Ameri- 
“an system. Perhaps he might not 
persecute individuals or minorities, but 
he would rob us of human rights and 
eventually secularize the whole sphere 


of American life and thus destroy re- 
ligion. As Christopher Dawson says: 
“This is the situation that Christians 
have to face. The great danger that we 
have to meet is not the danger of violent 
persecution but rather that of the 
crushing out of religion from modern 
life by the sheer weight of a State-in- 
spired public opinion and by the mass 
organization of society on a_ purely 
secular (“Religion and _ the 
Modern State,” p. 57). May the Lord 
give our President strength and pru- 
dence to keep the peace among nations, 
but may He keep him humble to pre- 
serve our liberties at home! 


basis” 
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uatercentenary of the Second 
Book of Common Prayer 


By PAUL R. RUST, O.M.I. 


= EVENTS OF 1552, which the 
worldwide Anglican Communion is at 
present uniting to commemorate, 
brought a second—and, but for a very 
brief interregnum during the five-year 
reign of Mary Tudor, a permanent— 
transformation of the doctrines and 
rites of the Chureh of England. The 
first, and somewhat temperate, trans- 
formation of religion was generously 
remembered three years past by Catho- 
lic and non-Catholic scholars alike 
Among the contributions published at 
that time three appeared in the Homr- 
LETIC AND PasTorAL Review, two de- 
voted to the Prayer Book of 1549 and 
one to the Ordinal of 1550. 

The present anniversary, the 400th 
birthday of the Book of Common 
Prayer of 1552, merits even greater at- 
tention because its liturgical formularies 
marked a definite departure from tradi- 
tional beliefs and traditional rites in the 
historic evolution of the Protestant 
Church of England. This is all the 
more apparent when we recall the in- 
separable connection existing between 
the lex orandi and the lex credendi. 

Archbishop Cranmer’s first Book of 
Common Prayer was_ revolutionary 
enough. It succeeded in abolishing the 
Mass in the Church of England. His 
first Ordinal, published a year after 
the Prayer Book, abolished the priest- 
hood. But, revolutionary though it was, 
it still with the first Ordinal retained a 





'TIn the issues of September and November, 
1949, and January, 1950. 
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sufficient number of traditional prac- 
tices to be able to represent a via media 
between truth and heresy. The Prayer 
Book of 1552 made no pretensions. It 
was the product of a Protestant govern- 
ment, the creation of a Protestant arch- 
bishop, and it was marshalled out to do 
service for the propagation of undis- 
guised Protestant doctrines. 

Accordingly, it is in extremely poor 
taste to-day to try to minimize the 
significance of the Second Book of 
Common Prayer on the plea that, his- 
torically speaking, it received no formal 
approbation from a Convocation of the 
English Clergy, because the unhappy 
fact remains that the Book of 1552 is 
not just pure history. “If it were,” 
writes the Anglican monk, Gregory Dix. 
“there we might leave it. But the 
modern Anglican cannot leave it there. 
for 1552 supplies the whole structure 
of his present liturgy, and some ninety- 
five per cent of its wording.’” 

EDWARD VI’S FIRST BOOK 

OF COMMON PRAYER 

Edward VI’s first Book of Common 
Prayer, which on June 9, 1549 (a 
Pentecost Sunday at that), superseded 
the Missal, Breviary, and Ritual, was 
avowedly a temporary and politic meas- 
ure “to spare the weakness of the pres- 
ent age.”’ Put forth as a compromise, 
its communion liturgy faithfully pre- 
served the outward structure of the 
Mass, while reducing its propitiatory 
character to the status of a nude com- 





*“Shape of the Liturgy.” 
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memorative of the Passion and Death of 
Our Saviour. Even altars, sacrificial 
vestments and utensils, and priests 
were tolerated—grudgingly and with 
poor grace, to be sure, but nevertheless 
tolerated. In short, the Royal Council 
acting for the boy-king desired to ac- 
cord the courtesy of a coup de grace to 
the ancient religion before it embarked 
upon its perilous voyage into the realm 
of a puritanical and radical Protestant- 
ism which was to sweep everything 
lovely and ancient before its inplacable 
fury. 

Events were to prove that it would 
not be a difficult task to get rid of the 
Book of 1549, for it satisfied noone. As 
early as April, 1549, two months before 
the Prayer Book became official, Cran- 
mer admitted his dislike for it, prom- 
ising at the same time to produce a 
revision at the earliest possible moment. 
At the same time the reformer Dryander 
informed Bullinger that “its ambiguous 
and cunning language is exasperating 
and intolerable. Its language is ob- 
scure, and, however one tries to put a 
plain interpretation, great absurdities 
cannot be avoided.” 

“There is substantial evidence,” 
writes Dix, “that Cranmer from the 
outset regarded 1549 as a mere ballon 
d’essai, and made no secret of the fact 
trom those around him. It may be 
well that in compiling a temporary form 
Cranmer was not scrupulous to avoid 
all ambiguity. But the Book of 1549 
had a bad reception on all hands. His 
foreign friends were not impressed by 
it. The English laity mocked at it as 
‘naught but a Christmas game,’ and rose 
in rebellions over half the countryside, 
which were only suppressed with con- 
siderable slaughter by the use of for- 
eign mercenaries. Even after these 
dragonnades, as the Second Act of Uni- 
formity lamented in 1552, the laity ‘do 
wilfully and damnably abstain and re- 





fuse to come to their parish churches, 
where 1549 was still in use. 


WIDESPREAD RELUCTANCE TO 
ACCEPT FIRST PRAYER BOOK 


“The clergy, unconvinced of the 
merits of the Book by the hanging of 
priests for non-compliance, were delib- 
erately misinterpreting it and making 
it as much like the Mass as they dared. 
Five bishops had to be deprived of their 
Sees for obstructing its enforcement, and 
others were known to be unenthusiastic. 
And so there came the second Act of 
Uniformity with the Second Prayer 
Book annexed to it. The time for am- 
biguity had gone by, and the Book of 


1549, ‘explained and made_ perfect’ 
in that of 1552, is to enforce the 
truth upon the obstinate English 


people.” 

To explain away a Book which had 
been compiled, so the first Act of Uni- 
formity had lied, “with the unanimous 
consent of pious and learned bishops 
by the aid of the Holy Ghost,” some 
pretence had to be fabricated by the 
Council. Had these pious bishops been 
deceived by the Holy Spirit? No, re- 
plied the new Act of Uniformity, a 
new edition of the Prayer Book was re- 
quired “because there hath arisen in 
the use and exercise of the aforesaid 
common service divers doubts for the 
fashion and ministration of the same. 
Therefore, for the more perfection of 
the said common service, the King’s 
most excellent Majesty hath caused the 
aforesaid order of common service to 
be faithfully and godly perused, ex- 
plained, and made fully perfect.” 

These doubts, the Act went on to ex- 
plain, arose from the “curiosity of the 
ministers and mistakers.”’ The curios- 
ity of the ministers and mistakers! 
One did not have to go far afield to 
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identify the ministers and mistakers 
who were being censured by the Act, 
for the chief among them and their fear- 
less champion was the deprived Bishop 
of Winchester, dauntless Stephen Gardi- 
ner. Not only had he refused to sanc- 
tion the Book of 1549, but he stead- 
fastly declined to so much as inspect its 
contents. 


BISHOP GARDINER’S CRITICISM 
OF PRAYER BOOK 


Gardiner had been his king’s “guest” 
in London’s Tower for a whole year be- 
fore 1549 came into official use. This 
meant that he had not been able to cast 
a negative vote when the Book came 
up for debate at the end of 1548. Fi- 
nally, during the summer of 1550, the 
Lords of the Council were at last able 
to prevail upon him to give an opinion 
of the Book, which together with the 
English Ordinal was brought to him in 
his cell. 

Critical inspection of the new Prayer 
Book afforded Bishop Gardiner the op- 
portunity he so greatly desired, namely, 
to contrast the Catholic Eucharistic 
doctrines it appeared to retain with 
views to the contrary heralded by its 
chief author Cranmer in his recently 
elaborated treatise on the Holy Eucha- 
rist. Accordingly, in open Court in 
December, 1550, Bishop Gardiner de- 
livered to Cranmer a careful and ex- 
ceptionally temperate confutation of 
the latter’s book. 

More than any other factor, it was 
this confutation which was responsible 
for the structural and dogmatie altera- 
tions Cranmer was to make in his re- 
vision of the Book of 1549, for, as 
Cardinal Gasquet observed in his study 
of the two Prayer Books of Edward VI, 
“the particular form which the altera- 
tions took in the Communion Office was 
largely determined by Bishop Stephen 
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Gardiner, or rather by the almost nerv- 
ous antipathy which Cranmer had for 
him.’”4 


CRANMER’S IRRITATION AT 
GARDINER’S CRITIQUE 


Despite the moderation and almost 
friendly spirit which guided the pen 
of Gardiner, his book was well caleu- 
lated to irritate a man as inconsistent 
as was Cranmer. Page after page ex- 
emplifies the technique pursued by the 
Catholie party on the episcopal bench, 
and that was to contest every inch of 
the ground with the Reformers, by 
placing as Catholic an interpretation 
as possible upon everything which was 
being imposed by the government upon 
the English Church. 

In pursuance of this policy Bishop 
Gardiner gave the prayers and rubrics 
of the Prayer Book the most Catholic 
gloss that could be predicated of them. 
Arguing from the premise that the Book 
of Common Prayer was Cranmer’s per- 
sonal brain-child, and that its language 
was “not far distant from the Catholic 
Faith,” Gardiner sets out to prove that 
Cranmer’s dogmatic views expressed in 
the Prayer Book and his dogmatic 
views expressed in his treatise on the 
Eucharist could hardly be the products 
of one and the same brain. 

A more cautious theologian than 
Cranmer would have spared himself the 
humiliation of crossing swords with so 
formidable an adversary. He would 
have escaped his dilemma by conceding 
the apparent, and by explaining that 
he had altered his views on the Eucha- 
rist since 1549 had been compiled. In- 
stead of doing the wiser thing, he per- 
mitted himself to be carried into a con- 
troversy which he emerged a 
sadder but more sober man. 


from 


*“Edward VI and the Book of Common 
Prayer.” 
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INTERCESSION FOR THE DEAD 

ELIMINATED BY CRANMER 

Bishop Gardiner’s discussion of the 
Catholicity of the Communion Service 
of 1549 may be reduced to five points, 
ach one of which Cranmer recalled 
when he began his labor of revising the 
Prayer Book. 

(1) When treating of the Mass as a 
propitiatory sacrifice, Bishop Gardiner 
draws the attention of his adversary to 
the prayers for the living and the dead 
found in the Latin Canon. He tl.en 
proceeds to point out the presence of 
similar prayers in the Canon of the 
Communion Service. From this he 
draws the conclusion that “this persua- 
sion hath been duly conceived, which is 
also in the Book of Common Prayer in 
the celebration of the Holy Supper re- 
tained, that it is very profitable at that 
time when the memory of Christ’s death 
is solemnized, to remember with prayer 
all estates of the Church and to recom- 
mend them to God.” 

Cranmer made no reply, well aware 
that the Communion Service contained 
an exquisitely worded prayer in com- 
memoration of both the living and the 
dead. However, in the Book of 1552 
he was careful to delete this remem- 
brance of the departed, bringing em- 
phasis to bear upon the deletion by 
adding to the original exhortation, “Let 
us pray for the whole state of Christ’s 
Church,” these most significant words, 
“militant here in earth.” It was Cran- 
mer’s solemn declaration that the Angli- 
ean Church not only did not practise 
intercession for the dead, but even care- 
fully excluded it. 

Even to this day the Church of Eng- 
land has never lost consciousness of the 
great wrong it sanctioned when the 
Church Suffering (and the Church Tri- 
umphant) were deliberately excluded 
from the suffrages of the Chureh Mili- 
tant. As recent as two years ago her 


sad lament was again voiced, this 
time by the present Archbishop of York 
who was deeply and sincerely saddened 
by the fact that “simplicity in worship 
has sometimes been won at the cost of 
awe and mystery. The vivid aware- 
ness of the communion of saints through 
prayer for the departed and the thank- 
ful commemoration of the saints in 
glory became dim and uncertain.’ 

(2) Passing to that portion of the 
service which immediately preceded the 
consecration in the Prayer Book Canon, 
Gardiner writes: “The body of Christ 
is made present unto us. Which prayer 
is ordered to be made in the Book of 
Common Prayer, wherein we require 
God to sanctify the creatures of bread 
and wine, and to be unto us the body 
and blood of Christ, which they cannot 
be unless God worketh it and maketh 
them so to be.” 

In reply, Cranmer, who had come to 
conceive consecration merely as the 
“separation of the bread and wine from 
a profane and worldly use unto a spirit- 
ual and godly use,” explained that “the 
bread and wine be made unto us the 
body and blood of Christ, but not by 
changing the substance of bread and 
wine into the substance of Christ’s 
natural body and blood. Therefore, in 
the Book of the Holy Communion we 
do not pray absolutely that the bread 
and wine be made the body and blood of 
Christ, but that unto us they may be 


6 


so. 


HOW CRANMER DELETED ALL 
IDEA OF TRANSUBSTANTIATION 


The measures which Cranmer took 
to guard against any idea of transub- 
stantiation may be seen by comparing 
the prayer of 1549 with the prayer of 
1552: 


5“Chureh and State in England.” 
*Condemned by the Council of Trent. 
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1549 
“Hear us, O merciful Father, we 
beseech Thee, and with Thy Holy 
Spirit and Word vouchsafe to bless 
and sanctify these creatures of bread 
and wine, that they may be unto us 
the body and blood of Thy dearly 
beloved Son Jesus Christ.” 
1552 
“Hear us, O merciful Father, we 
beseech Thee, and grant that we re- 
ceiving these Thy creatures of bread 
and wine according to Thy Son our 
Saviour Jesus Christ’s holy institu- 
tion, in remembrance of His death 
and passion, may be partakers of His 
most blessed body and blood.” 


ANTECOMMUNION PRAYER NOW 
SAID BEFORE CONSECRATION 


(3) Gardiner’s third point took under 
consideration the antecommunion 
prayer’ which in the Book of 1549 stood 
after the consecration and immediately 
before the reception of Holy Commun- 
ion. It is evident that Gardiner singled 
out this particular prayer because of its 
bearing upon the doctrine of the Real 
Presence. “Grant us,” the celebrant im- 
plored God, “so to eat the flesh of Thy 
dear Son Jesus Christ, and to drink His 
blood in these mysteries, that our sin- 
ful bodies may be made clean by His 
body, and our souls washed through His 
most precious blood.” 

Interpreting these words in their lit- 
eral sense, Gardiner urges that they 
can convey but one doctrine, the doc- 
trine of the Real Presence worthy of our 
adoration in the Holy Sacrament: “As 
touching the adoration of Christ’s flesh 
in the Sacrament, which adoration is a 
true confession of the whole man’s soul 
and body, it is in my judgment well set 
forth in the Book of Common Prayer, 
where the priest is ordered to kneel and 
to make a prayer in his own and in 


™Now called the “Praver of Humble Ac- 
cess.” 
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the name of all that should communi- 
cate, confessing therein what is pre- 
pared there.” 

At a loss to fasten upon an adequate 
interpretation other than that put upon 
the prayer by Gardiner, Cranmer 
evaded the issue with the retort that he 
had already “shown what idolatry is 
committed by means of the papistical 
doctrine concerning adoration of the 
Sacrament.”’ Cranmer’s only reply was 
to transfer the prayer to the position it 
occupies to this day in the Anglican 
Communion Service—before the words 
of consecration, where it could convey 
no notion of Eucharistic adoration, even 
to a High Church “minister” or to a 
High Church “mistaker.” 


FORM OF ADMINISTRATION 
THE EUCHARIST 


(4) From the prayer of access Bishop 
Gardiner passed to the form of minis- 
tration of the Sacrament sub utraque 
specie, borrowed from the Communion 
Order of 1548: 


“The body of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, which was given for thee, pre- 
serve thy body and soul unto ever- 
lasting life; the blood of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, which was shed for thee. 
preserve thy body and soul unto ever- 
lasting life.” 

When quoting this formulary Gardiner 
points out that those whom Cranmer 
calls papists “agree in form of teaching 
with what the Church of England 
teaches at this day in the distribution 
of the Holy Communion, in that it is 
there said that the body and blood of 
Christ be under the form of bread and 
wine.” 

Unable to reply to the allegation, 
Cranmer took refuge in name-calling: 
Gardiner was a liar; let him vindicate 
himself by showing an exact text where 
it can be proven that the Church of 
England teaches the veritv of Christ’s 
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body and blood under the forms of 
bread and wine. 

But again Cranmer was careful in the 
Book of 1552 to substitute for the 1549 
form of administration the following 
directive: 

“And when he delivereth the bread 
he shall say: Take and eat this in 
remembrance that Christ died for 
thee and feed on him in thy heart 
with thanksgiving. And the minister 
that delivereth the cup shall say: 
Drink this in remembrance that 
Christ’s blood was shed for thee and 
be thankful.” 


Finally, to emphasize his erroneous 
concept of consecration, Cranmer 
ordered that the bread and wine which 
had been set apart for a “godly use” 
and for no purpose of adoration be 
“used” by the communicants immedi- 
ately after the Words of Institution had 
been pronounced—a practice singled out 
by the Council of Trent for condemna- 
tion: “If anyone shall say that the Holy 
Eucharist must necessarily be distri- 
buted to the communicants immediately 
after the consecration, let him be anath- 
ema.”’§ 

“Immediately upon the separation of 
the elements to their sacramental use, 
that use is made of them, without pause 
for even an Amen or the Lord’s Prayer,” 
writes Gregory Dix. “It is the perfect 
summary of Cranmer’s teaching as to 
what the Eucharistic action and the 
Eucharist are.’ 


MODE OF THE REAL 
PRESENCE 


(5) Gardiner devotes his fifth and 
final point to an important rubric of 
1549, carried over from the 1548 Order 
of Communion. It is the rubrie which 
respected the manner of administering 
the Sacred Host: 


*Session XIII. Canon 7 
* Op. cit. 


“And every one (of the wafers) 
shall be divided in two parts at the 
least, and so distributed, and men 
must not think less to be received in 
part than in the whole, but in each of 
them the whole body of our Saviour 
Jesus Christ.” 


From this rubric Bishop Gardiner 
drew the natural conclusion that it 
taught the doctrine of the Real Pres- 
ence. If this be true, then it followed 
that Cranmer, who had thus framed the 
rubric, must also have believed in 
Christ’s Real Presence in the Host. 
But Cranmer again made the woefully 
inadequate reply that “although it say 
that in each part of the bread broken 
is received the whole body of Christ, 
yet it saith not so of the parts unbroken, 
nor yet of the parts or whole reserved, 
as the papists teach.” The rubric is 
nowhere to be found in the Book of 
1552! 

In fine, so earnest was Cranmer in 
propagating the Zwinglian error of the 
“real absence,” and so little respect did 
he manifest towards the Most Blessed 
Sacrament, that a rubric of 1552 not 
only substitutes leavened table bread 
for the unleavened wafer bread, but 
also gives leave to the minister to re- 
turn the consecrated elements to com- 
mon table use: “If any of the bread or 
wine remain, the curate shall have it 
for his own use.” “We retain,” wrote 
Cranmer, “no greater reverence for the 
Eucharist than we have for Baptism 
and the Word of God.” 


BUCER’S CENSURE OF THE 
BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER 


Sharing equal importance with Gardi- 
ner’s “Explication and Assertion of the 
True Catholique Faythe Touching the 
Most Blessed Sacrament of the Aulter” 
in its effect upon the revision of the 
Prayer Book was Martin Bucer’s elabo- 
rate “Censure of the Book of Common 
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Prayer,” compiled by the Lutheran Re- 
former at the request of Cranmer him- 
self, and published in 1551. This and 
a similar work by the Italian Reformer 
Peter Martyr were like Gardiner’s 
dominant factors in determining 
Cranmer’s revision of 1549. 

However, from this it must not be 
concluded that the reviser was in com- 
plete accord with Bucer on all points, 
or that Bucer agreed entirely with the 
drastic revision which Cranmer intro- 
duced in 1552. Actually Bucer was not 
too pleased for he had welcomed the 
Book of 1549 with glowing praise. “I 
sannot,” he wrote, “render thanks 
enough to God for giving us a service 
so pure, and ordered so religiously ac- 
cording to the word of God, especially 
considering the time when it was drawn 
up. A very few words and acts apart, 
I see nothing in it which is not alto- 
gether drawn from the Holy Scripture.” 

Despite the commendation he was 
pleased to give the Prayer Book, he 
did find several objectionable features 
which he desired to have removed from 
the Communion Service. “I could 
wish,” he wrote, “that those two little 
black crosses and the rubrie which bids 
the priest to take the bread and wine 
into his hands (7.e., at the consecration ) 
be removed out of the book.” In accord- 
ance with his wish Cranmer expunged 
these from the Book of 1552. Bucer 
found fault with an Offertory Rubric 
which directed the celebrant to take 
only so much bread and wine as was re- 
quired for the People’s Communion. 
His objection rested on the ground that 
“some make for themselves the super- 
stition that they consider it unlawful, 
if anything of the bread and wine of 
the communion remain over, to allow 
it to come to common use—as if there 
were in the bread and wine itself any- 
thing of divinity, or even sanctity, out- 
side the use of communion. And so 
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men must be taught that outside the 
use of communion the bread and wine, 
even if they have been placed upon the 
holy table, have nothing in them of 
sanctity more than have other bread 
and wine. These things it is fitting 
that the people be taught as in word 
also in deed, as diligently as can be.” 

We have already observed that Cran- 
mer satisfied Bucer on this particular 
by allotting to the curate the remains 
of the communion bread and wine, in 
order that they might (in deed as in 
word) be returned to profane table use. 


REMEMBRANCE OF THE DEAD 
OMITTED AT INSTANCE OF BUCER 


The special remembrance for the 
dead in the first Book as well as the 
entire proper for a Communion for a 
Burial were omitted in the second Book 
at the instance of Bucer. Nor are the 
words, “altar” and “priest,” to be en- 
countered throughout the entire Com- 
munion Service of the Book of 1552; 
“table” and “minister” have taken their 
place. Vestments received drastic 
treatment by the revision of the Orna- 
ments Rubrie. The rubrie of. 1549 
appointed the use of alb, Eucharistic 
vestments (or cope) at the celebration 
of the Supper. 1552 sternly forbade 
the use of any vestment at the Com- 
munion—‘“neither alb, vestment, nor 
cope.” Archbishops and bishops were 
to celebrate in their rochets, priests 
and deacons in their surplices. The 
traditional “eastward position” of the 
priest at the altar was abandoned in 
favor of a “northward position,” which 
indicated that the minister must take 
his place at the communion table 
“tablewise” instead of ‘“altarwise.” His 
manual acts at the table were to be 
seen by the communicants at all times 
during the service. 

In the Book of 1549 the priest re- 
tained the Catholie custom of placing 
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the host upon the tongue of the wor- 
shipper. Bucer objected to this prac- 
tice, and in consequence a new rubric 
directed the minister to place the com- 
munion bread in the hands of the 
communicant, a custom still generally 
observed throughout the Anglican 
communion. He urged the substitution 
of common bread for wafer bread, and 
Cranmer gratified his wish with the 
following rubric: “To take away the 
superstition which any person hath or 
might have in the bread and wine, it 
shall suffice that the bread be such as 
is usual to be eaten with other meats, 
but the best and purest wheat bread 
that conveniently may be gotten.” 


COMMUNION SERVICE REVISED 
IN BOOK OF 1552 


It is not difficult to believe that when 
Cranmer had completed his revision of 
the Communion Office of the Book of 
1549, urged on both by Gardiner’s and 
Bucer’s criticisms, little remained in 
the rite of 1552 which bore even a re- 
mote similarity with either the Catholic 
Mass or the English equivalent of it. 
The Abbé Constant, in his masterful 
treatment of the reign of Edward VI, 
summarizes the service of the Second 
Book of Common Prayer as follows: 

“The Introit had disappeared. The 
celebrant, standing on the floor of the 
church in front of a table covered with 
a white cloth, began with the Our 
Father and a Collect (for ‘purity’), 
followed, in accordance with Calvinist 
practice, by the Ten Commandments. 
After each Commandment the congre- 
gation asked forgiveness for any trans- 
gressions of it they might have com- 
mitted. and grace to keep it faithfully. 
This was the sole vestige remaining of 
the Kyrie Eleison. The Collects (two 
for the king, one for the day), Epistle, 
Gospel, and the Creed, which the ser- 
mon or the reading of a Homilv follows. 


are about the only parts of the rite 
whose order was left unchanged. After 
some verses of Scripture urging charity 
to the poor, there was a prayer for the 
king, clergy, and the people. After this, 
the Exhortations to Communion, the 
General Confession, and the absolution 
followed, all of which in 1549 immedi- 
ately preceded the Communion. Then 
the celebrant recited the Preface and 
Sanctus (shorn of the Benedictus), the 
Prayer of Humble Access, the solitary 
and deformed survival of the Canon 
of 1549, and the words of consecration. 
The communion of the people followed 
immediately. The service concluded 
with the Our Father, a prayer of 
thanksgiving, the Gloria in Excelsis 
transferred from the beginning to the 
end, and the minister’s blessing. In 
all essentials (ninety-five per cent) 
this is still the Communion Service of 
the Anglican Church.’ 

“What should be our judgment of the 
rite of 1552 simply as a piece of liturgy- 
making?” inquires Dom Dix." “QOb- 
viously,” he replies, “it has little for- 
mal relation to the primitive rites. In 
consequence of Cranmer’s initial mis- 
understanding both of what constitutes 
the Eucharist and its purpose, he radi- 
cally misconceived the Eucharistic ac- 
tion and consequently changed the 
shape of the liturgy by which the ac- 
tion is performed. The true background 
of Cranmer’s work are the Church- 
Orders of the German and Swiss Ref- 
ormation. The rite of 1552 takes its 
natural place among these, and only 
when seen thus can its qualities and 
those of its creator be fully and fairly 
appreciated.” 


THE SECOND ACT OF 
UNIFORMITY 


Cranmer’s task of revision pushed 


“The Reformation in England,” Vol. II. 
" Thid. 
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on with all speed. Parliament sat on 
January 23, 1552, and a Convocation 
as Protestant as Parliament, from which 
all Catholic opposition had been ruth- 
lessly removed by deprivations and im- 
prisonments, convened the following 
day. On March 9 the Bill for the Sec- 
ond Act of Uniformity was introduced 
into the House of Lords, where it passed 
almost unanimously on April 6, and 
was immediately sent down to the Com- 
mons. The Lower House voted on 
April 14 and the Act was passed. The 
new Prayer Book and the revised Ordi- 
nal, attached to the Act of Uniformity, 
were to come into official use on Novem- 
ber 1, 1552, the Feast of All Saints. 

Stern measures were adopted by the 
Act to enforce the use of the revised 
liturgy. To hear or to be present at 
any manner of divine worship, or ad- 
ministration of a sacrament, or ordi- 
nation of a minister, differing from the 
mode of worship imposed by civil law, 
subjected the transgressor to various 
terms of imprisonment: he could be 
detained six months on a first convic- 
tion, a year on a second, and suffer 
life imprisonment if convicted more 
than twice. 

Preparations for the reception of 
the new service began a week before its 
official inauguration, as we gather from 
the vivid description recorded by the 
chronicler of the Grey Friars. “On the 
25th of October was the plucking down 
of all altars and chapels in all Paul’s 
Chureh (St. Paul’s Cathedral), at the 
commandment of the bishop (Nicholas 
Ridley), and all the goodly stonework 
that stood behind the high altar, and 
the place for the priest, deacon, and 
subdeacon.”’ 


ROYAL DECLARATION KNOWN AS 
THE BLACK RUBRIC 


Plates for the Book were already 
being run off the press when, on Septem- 
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ber 27, Grafton printer received 
a peremptory order from the Council 
to discontinue printing and to hold the 
books in stock until further word had 
been given. A bitter controversy had 
broken out “concerning kneeling at re- 
ceiving of the sacrament.” Finally a 
sorry compromise was agreed upon. 
The rubrie which ordered kneeling re- 
ception was to remain, but a certain 
Declaration, signed by the king himself, 
was to be added to the Book of Common 
Prayer to interpret the rubric. 

This memorable Declaration, better 
known as the Black Rubric, is an ex- 
plicit denial of transubstantiation and 
consequently of the orthodox dogma 
of the Real Presence of Christ in the 
Holy Eucharist. While the original 
rubric on kneeling was retained, the 
Black Rubric (removed from the Book 
of Common Prayer by Elizabeth but 
restored by Charles II) explained that 
“it is not meant thereby that any adora- 
tion is done, or ought to be done, either 
unto the sacramental bread and wine 
there bodily received, or unto any real 
and essential presence there being of 
Christ’s natural flesh and blood. For 
as concerning the sacramental bread 
and wine, they remain still in their 
very natural substances, and therefore 
may not be adored (for that were 
idolatry to be abhorred of all faithful 
Christians). 
natural body and blood of our Saviour 
Christ, they are in heaven and not 
here.” Fundamentally, the Black 
Rubric takes its place among the his- 
torical documents of the Protestant 
Reformation because it was the Angli- 
can Church’s official reply to the Fourth 
and Sixth Canons defined by the Coun- 
cil of Trent in its thirteenth session on 
October 11, 1551, respecting transub- 
stantiation and adoration of the Eucha- 
ristic Species. 


And as concerning the 
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INAUGURATION OF NEW 
COMMUNION SERVICE 


- Little remains to be recorded to com- 
plete this sketch of the Second Book of 
Common Prayer. Bishop Ridley, to be 
burnt not many years later for his part 
in the spoliation of Catholicism in Eng- 
land, inaugurated the Communion Serv- 
ice at St. Paul’s Cathedral on All Saints’ 
Day. The sanctuary of the great 
temple stood a vast void without its 
magnificent altar. The organ had been 
silenced. Ridley, vested in simple 
rochet, accompanied by his ministers in 
their long white surplices, performed 
the initial service in a group about the 
plain table covered with its “fair linen 
cloth.” “Likewise, after All Hallows’ 
Day there was no more communion in 
no place but on the Sundays,” is the 
last sad detail written down by the 
chronicler of the historic event. 

Many churchmen in the Anglican 
Communion look longingly back to the 
more sacerdotal Book of 1549; many 
look forward hopefully to the day when 
Parliament will reverse its dictate of 
1927-1928 and permit members of the 
Established Church to say their prayers 


in the way they best see fit; many more 
sigh for a return of the liturgy which 
had sanctified multitudes of their an- 
cestors in the long ages before Cran- 
mer’s liturgical settlement was first im- 
posed by Parliament in 1549. But un- 
til official action is taken, it is per- 
fectly apparent, to quote Dom Dix once 
more, that ‘as the Book of 1662 (the 
present Prayer Book) is substantially 
the rite of 1604, 1559, and 1552, it can 
reasonably be said that Parliament has 
stood throughout for one thing, the 
settlement which Cranmer originally 
imposed on the Church by its means,”?? 
for, as the eminent scholar, Cardinal 
Gasquet, so truthfully stated, “the posi- 
tion which was deliberately abandoned 
in 1549 and still further departed from 
in 1552 has never been recovered. The 
measure of the distance transversed in 
the new liturgies by those who con- 
trolled the English reformation can only 
be duly estimated on an historical sur- 
vey of the period in which the ground 
was lost.’ 


2 Thid. 
’“Rdward VI and the Book of Common 
Prayer.” 
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IT. 


The Essential Task af the Parish Priest 


By JOHN H. SCHWARZ 


= arrived, then, at the con- 


clusions that the Church alone can get 
at the roots of modern problems, and 
that of the active agents within the 
Church it is the parish priest who has 
the crucial réle, let us now ask: Which 
one of the parish priest’s tasks is the 
most essential to-day? Without belittl- 
ing in any way the other tasks of the 
priest, we should say his most essential 
task to-day is teaching the Gospel to 
his adult parishioners, bringing faith to 
them by seeing (his deeds) and by hear- 
ing (his words). 

We stress the need of faith first, for 
no virtue can exist or last if the virtue 
of faith is missing. Charity is the queen 
of virtues, but there is no charity with- 
out faith. Faith is the rock on which 
all other virtues are built. And it is 
chiefly the lack of faith—the failure to 
believe in God and all of His teachings 
without exception—that has led to our 
modern evils. On the whole, our people 
—Catholic and _  non-Catholic—have 
lost their faith. They accept to-day 
only the teachings of Ged they want to 
accept—and that is not faith—but 
rather “have itching ears” and “take 
teachers according to their own desires.” 
Faith is belief in all of the teachings of 
God on His authority, not man’s. 

Without neglecting the virtues of hope 
and charity, the need of our day and 
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country demands that we say: “There 
remain then faith, hope, and charity. 
But the first of these is faith, for with- 
out faith it is impossible to please God.” 
“God knows best,” “God wills it,” “God 
commands it,” “God counsels it,” “God 
forbids it,’ “God is infinitely greater 
than man,” “God ean pinch the atomic 
bomb between His fingers as it ex- 
“God made man,” “God made 
marriage,” “God knows what He is do- 
ing,” “God loves us with an infinite 
love’—these should be the burden of 
our preaching to our people. Faith 
must be brought into the age of reason 
Science must become the handmaid of 
faith. The robot must salute when God 
passes by. 

We must add reasons to faith, but 
never make faith depend on the rea- 
sons. Lest this be misunderstood, we 
mean that we should give all the rea- 


plodes,” 


sons that we can find for the wisdom, 
truth, and beauty of God’s laws and 
God’s plans, but that these reasons 
must bolster our faith and not supplant 
it. Our first question, therefore, should 
“What does God say about 
Then having heard and believed 


always be: 
it?” 
His teaching on the matter, we look for 
reasons that show the wisdom, truth, 
and beauty of His teaching. Faith, 


then reason. God, then man. 
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TEACHING THE GOSPEL 

BY HIS LIFE 

Let us, therefore, turn to the question 
of the parish priest bringing faith to his 
people by his lie. This 1s a question 
brimming with difficulties, both in 
theory and in practice. We shall begin 
with the statement that one pattern of 
life cannot be laid down in detail for all 
parish priests. ‘In My Father’s house 
there are many mansions,” and the lives 
of the Saints, even if we restrict our 
field to the Saints who were parish 
priests, are strikingly different. In fact, 
the only common element to the lives 
of the different Saints we have read is 
a deep love of God and of neighbor. 
Their manner of expressing this love 
is as varied as the colors of Joseph’s 
coat. 

The best that we can do, then, on this 
question is to indicate some general 
principles and leave the practical ap- 
plication of them up to the good com- 
mon sense of the reader. 

First of all, we would say that a 
priest should model his life on that of 
Christ and of the Saints of all ages, 
recognizing at the same time that God 
does not give the same grace to all and 
in fact apparently gives the graces of 
the great Saints to few. God assures 
us priests that we shall be given through 
prayer and the Sacraments the graces 
needed to save our souls and to do our 
work as priests. Beyond that the Holy 
Ghost “breathes where He wills,” and 
we must be sure the wind comes from 
Him and is directed towards us before 
we embark on perilous voyages in the 
sea of imitating exactly the accomplish- 
ments of Christ and the Saints. We can 
strive to imitate their love for God and 
neighbor, but we must be prudent in 
trying to duplicate their lives. 

READING OF BIBLE PRESENTS 

BEST ANTIDOTE FOR LAXITY 

The best antidote we know to the 


danger of a priest aspiring to be a great 
saint without the breath of the Holy 
Ghost is for him to read and reread year 
in and year out the Scriptures, particu- 
larly the Gospels, Proverbs, Ecclesias- 
tes, and Ecclesiasticus, and, especially 
when reading these last three books, not 
to fall into the error of thinking they 
were written only for the layman and 
not for the priest. The priest, after all, 
does not divest himself of his humanity 
when he is ordained, no matter what he 
or others may think about the matter. 
He remains a human being, subject to 
all the normal human needs for food, 
shelter, clothing, companionship, friend- 
ship, and recreation. He needs work, 
play, social life, and rest. He needs 
blood, sweat, tears, laughter, and sleep. 
He needs the “foolishness of God” that 
is his daily cross, and he needs a little 
wine for the stomach and a little music 
for his ear. He is a man, as was Our 
Lord. Even the breath of the Holy 
Ghost will not destroy his humanity, but 
will lift it, if and when it comes, above 
the needs of his humanity, for grace 
perfects and does not destroy nature. 

Moreover, we believe we can state 
without danger of error that the normal 
parish priest in our country to-day will 
not be bringing faith to his people by 
his life if he fails to spend at least fifteen 
minutes a day reading a good spiritual 
book, over and above his Divine Office. 
(The latter would in most cases suffice 
if the priest understood easily what he 
was reading.) We say a good spiritual 
book, meaning first the Scriptures and 
then historically sound and complete 
lives of the Saints, as well as solid and 
inspiring books written by authors pos- 
sessed of true learning. 

The priest is the salt of the earth, 
but where is he to receive his savor if 
it be not from his spiritual reading? 
No man can raise himself up by his own 
bootstraps, some modern psychologists 
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to the contrary notwithstanding, and 
no priest will keep and deepen his faith 
by his own unaided efforts. He will 
need divine and human helps. He will 
need prayer, the Sacraments, and spiri- 
tual reading. 

As a final note in this section on the 
priest teaching by his deeds, we might 
observe that the virtue that can speak 
louder than all others to the people of 
our country to-day is the virtue of 
poverty—being poor in spirit and as 
far as possible in actuality. Since the 
root evil of our people is pride and the 
love of money (or what amounts in 
practice to the same thing—the lack of 
the virtue of faith), it can best be 
counteracted by the spirit of true 
poverty. And by the spirit of true 
poverty we mean being content with 
the necessities of life, neither buying, 
nor keeping, nor consuming a single 
thing that is superfluous. 

Here again, however, prudence is 
necessary—good common sense. De- 
cent clothes, decent shelter, decent food, 
a decent car when needed, a little wine, 
and a little music—these are necessities 
for the average priest, not superfluities. 
But expensive and many clothes, luxuri- 
ous quarters, expensive food, expensive 
ears, lengthy and expensive vacations, 
much wine, and much music— these 
are surely superfluous for the ordinary 
priest and therefore not in accord with 
true poverty. 


TEACHING THE GOSPEL 
BY HIS WORD 


Before teaching one must know. A 
priest will know if he continues to study 
after he leaves the seminary. But what 
should he study? Theology and any 
and every other field related to his daily 
work. He should not study authors, 
treatises, or fields of thought that bore 
him to death. Nor should he spend time 
trying to comprehend authors who are 
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for him rather difficult to understand. 
In the matter of study each person 
should keep to his own intellectual and 
eruditional level, and no priest should 
feel that ordination automatically in- 
sures his being placed on the very high- 
est intellectual level. All priests, there- 
fore, should study, but they should not 
all study the same material, since their 
mental gifts may be different. 

The priest, then, must study. But 
he must not stop there. The fruits of 
his study must be presented to the 
people—in the pulpit and in the con- 
fessional. First, then, let us consider 
his presentation of the Word in the 
pulpit. 


AT LEAST FIFTEEN-MINUTE 
SERMON INDISPENSABLE 


Let us start with this statement: We 
believe that more than a five-minute 
sermon should be preached at the 
Sunday Mass. We believe that every 
Catholic attending Sunday Mass has 
the need and the right to hear a good 
fifteen-to-twenty minute sermon every 
Sunday of the year without exception, 
summers _ included. Some priests 
wrongly believe that a fifteen-minute 
sermon to-day is too much, that it will 
tite the people, and will actually pro- 
duce less effect than a good five-minute 
sermon. But it is our thesis that no fif- 
teen-minute sermon that is well-pre- 
pared and contains a good length story 
or parable will ever be tiresome to any 
congregation. It must, of course, be de- 
livered with enthusiasm and be con- 
cerned with matters of real interest to 
the people. 

“But,” it is objected, “present-day 
Mass schedules do not in many places 
allow even a ten-minute sermon, much 
less a fifteen-minute one.” In that case 
Mass schedules must be rearranged, 
even if it means that new parishes have 
to be set up and new ehurches built. 
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This minimum necessity of a fifteen-to- 
twenty minute sermon every Sunday 
should be placed ahead even of school 
building programs. For without it we 
are going to lose our people, and with- 
out it we are not going to reform 
parents. 

The fifteen-minute sermon will, of 
course, seem long and tiresome if it is 
preceded by ten minutes or more of an- 
nouncements. Hence, all announce- 
ments should be short and few; other- 
wise, the sermon, which is essential, will 
be ineffective or will not be given at all. 


SERMON SHOULD BE DELIVERED 
EXTEMPORANEOUSLY 


Another point which would seem to 
go without saying, but unfortunately is 
not always observed, is that the Sun- 
day sermon must never be read. If a 
priest is unable to prepare and give a 
fifteen-minute sermon without reading 
it, he should not be given parish work. 
For a sermon that is read will in prac- 
tically all cases be a relatively ineffec- 
tive sermon. 

A great deal of material is neither 
needed, moreover, nor desirable in a 
fifteen-minute sermon. A _ story and 
two or three basic points well developed 
will prove sufficient. As a matter of 
fact, more than three points will weaken 
the sermon and have the result that the 
people will not remember any of the 
points. 

A number of priests mistakenly be- 
lieve that after a few years in the 
priesthood an hour or less is sufficient 
preparation for a fifteen-minute ser- 
mon. Actually we believe it is closer 
to the truth to say that a minimum of 
four hours is required for the average 
priest to prepare a good fifteen-minute 
sermon, even after he has been in the 
priesthood a number of years. During 
the early years it is probably best to 
write out the sermons completely, but 


after a certain facility of speech is 
acquired through actual practice this 
need not be done any more; but at all 
times an outline should be written out 
and memorized. 

Some priests have a difficulty in de- 
ciding what to speak about. The fol- 
lowing procedure will result in a solu- 
tion to this problem: see first whether 
some special feast or event is being 
observed on the day of the sermon. The 
event may serve as a peg on which to 
hang some excellent points. This fail- 
ing, check the Epistle and Gospel for 
that day. If these still give you no sug- 
gestions for your sermon, you can next 
turn to sermon books, pamphlets, or 
better yet to the Sapiential Books. 
From these you should certainly be 
able to formulate and write down two 
or three basic points. Next a text should 
be chosen for the sermon and a story 
or parable selected that can be worked 
into the sermon. After this an outline 
should be written out, containing, in a 
short form at least, two or three Scrip- 
ture texts to be used in the sermon. 


PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS FOR 
PREPARATION OF SERMONS 


Some priests in preparing their ser- 
mons make the mistake of wasting a lot 
of time figuring out clever ways of put- 
ting their ideas. Actually you will re- 
member the idea much more surely than 
you will the clever way in which you 
express it. If the cleverness comes 
smoothly and easily, let it come, but do 
not spend time before or during the ser- 
mon trying to be clever. Prepared 
cleverness before and labored clever- 
ness during the sermon will be found to 
be a hindrance to a free and effective 
delivery. 

Assuming that a story or parable is 
used, it should be given in a free, per- 
sonal manner, with as much use as pos- 
sible being made of direct speech. The 
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Scriptures and in particular Our Lord’s 
style of telling a parable should be our 
guide in the way to tell a story. This 
art will be acquired almost unnoticed 
if the priest reads the Scriptures fre- 
quently. In most cases the exact words 
of the direct speech in the stories should 
not be memorized, but the substance 
should be. This has the advantage of 
allowing the preacher to formulate the 
conversations in modern English, which 
is more easily understood and apprecia- 
ated by the people. 

As to the choice of stories the priest 
will find the Scriptures almost unex- 
celled as a source-book. Not only do 
the stories achieve a high level of no- 
bility when taken from the Scriptures, 
but the manner in which the Scriptures 
relate them makes them very effective 
stories in sermons. This is especially 
true since the Scriptures make so great 
a use of direct speech—an invaluable 
aid to increase the interest of a story. 
No story or parable in the Old or New 
Testament, moreover, is too familiar 
to bear repetition. This is not to say 
that every story in the Scriptures is an 
interesting story, but rather that the 
interesting stories are not to be despised 
simply because they are familiar. In- 
deed, some of the stories first come to 
life for the people when they hear them 
given by a priest in a sermon. 
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Another point is that a priest must 
be practical in his sermons. He should 
not depend on his people to draw prac- 
tical conclusions from the general prin- 
ciples he gives them. As a normal 
thing, they will not do it. He must learn 
to think for them. He must be plain 
and direct-spoken, not hiding his ideas 
in obscure language or beating around 
the bush. He must call a spade a spade, 
or the people will not understand him. 

Fellow-priests of America, we plead 
with you as we plead with ourself. Let 
us realize the crucial nature of the work 
we are doing. Let us bring back faith 
to our people by our life and our teach- 
ing. Let us ever remember that we are 
fathers, not brothers or pals of our 
spiritual children, and that hence we 
must teach and correct, exhort and 
guide, console and bless. Let us be poor 
in spirit that the family in America 
may be restored to its Christian pattern. 
In this way, and in this way only, can 
we hope to preserve and quicken the 
Church in America and prevent the 
destruction toward which our country is 
heading. And what shall be our re- 
ward? The knowledge that we have 
done what we have been commanded, 
and, in the eternity that lies ahead, the 
sight of innumerable souls in heaven 
whom God will have placed there 
through our lowly but valiant efforts. 
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Cheer Up, Father! 


By BRUNO HAGSPIEL, S.V.D. 


lL. THE year 1900, Archbishop 
Ireland of St. Paul (who had a perfect 
command of the French language) 
preached a Retreat to the clergy of the 
Diocese of Belley, France. In one of his 
discourses he made the following force- 
ful remarks: “The great danger of the 
priest is pessimism, despair, discourage- 
ment. He is tempted to say: ‘Evil is so 
widespread, so overwhelming, that | 
cannot match it by my strongest efforts ; 
the world is given over to unbelief, it 
will not listen to us; let us retire to our 
sacristies and serve God and leave the 
wicked world to go its own way . ‘ 
But the priest who has lost heart, has 
lost faith in the words of Jesus Christ 
and in the apostolic mission by which 
He founded His Chureh: ‘Behold, | 
am with you all days, even to the eon- 
summation of the world.’ If any words 
from my lips can be of any service to 
you, let them be these: COURAGE, 
ZEAL, RESOLUTION TO CON- 
QUER!” 

Even the average school child 
understands that a parish priest and a 
shepherd are one and the same. Only, 
of course, the pastor cares for human 
beings and the shepherd minds sheep— 
the most gentle and most easily fright- 
ened of all animals. 

One cannot imagine a shepherd as 
anything but soft-spoken and cheerful. 
If any herdsman thinks he can raise 
soft-wooled, well-mannered and healthy 
flocks, and at the same time be any- 
thing else himself, that man is heading 
towards defeat arid bankruptcy. 

A pastor who believes that he can 


look down his nose at his human flock, 
act bored in their company, laugh at 
them or belittle them might better have 
chosen a different vocation. His suc- 
cess is inconceivable. 


TRUE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN 
PRIEST AND PEOPLE 


The true relationship between the 
priest and his people is so close a har- 
mony of heart that seeing one is seeing 
the reflection of the other. We should 
recognize the father in the child; should 
hear the same warmth of tone in both 
their greetings. We should feel the same 
gracious welcome in the home of the 
parishioner—the same smiling at-home- 
ness—as the pastor bonus extends in 
his own study. And it is the same with 
the assistants. They take their general 
characteristics from their pastor. From 
him they learn to administer a parish 
of their own; from him they learn how 
to meet the parishioners. 

So, cheer up, Father! A lot depends 
on you, and you want it to be good. 
You want your flock to feel your af- 
fability the first time you meet. You 
want them to go home and say you are 
the kind of priest they need, and tell 
their friends about your being so ap- 
proachable. You will understand their 
ups and downs; you will not look on 
them with a cold eye (that would chill 
even a fish), making it difficult for them 
to make a good confession or causing 
them to go to someone else. This may 
be all right with you, if you’d rather not 
work or listen to sad tales. But after 
a while you'll begin to wonder if you 
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look as if you had drunk a cup of bit- 
ters, the way the penitents line up in 
long queues outside Fr. X’s confes- 
sional, and the way the tween-teen’s fail 
to show up to serve your six or seven 
o'clock Mass. Listen to the way Fr. 
Y is always bragging about his boys, 
and how he has to assign them to par- 
ticular hours, because they all want to 
serve his Mass or hand him the censer 
at benediction. The bishop will wonder 
what you are doing out at St. Hosea’s, 
if he gets wind of Fr. X and Y’s popu- 
larity, but notes a mere tightening of 
the lips when your name is mentioned. 


THE PASTOR AS KINDLY 
EMPLOYER 


The housekeeper is only a woman— 
and women are, among other things, 
illogical. But housekeepers have 
hearts, and they have opinions, and 
they also have tongues, so it’s a good 
policy on the part of the parish priest 
to be the kind and smiling employer 
und pastor when the queen of the 
kitchen serves steak on fast-days and 
ice cream after he has spent a long, 
January afternoon in the cold church 
hearing confessions. It is more blessed 
to smile and improve your digestion 
than to eat burned toast and applesauce 
six breakfasts straight, while the house- 
keeper repairs her nerves and stops her 
tears because you snapped at her or 
asked her did she know a grapefruit 
from a goose egg. And you won't im- 
prove matters by asking her whether 
she had ever listened, for six straight 
hours, to the sins of the sixth grade and 
the Altar and Rosary Society, and then 
come home to a dinner concocted by a 
second-rate cook. 

Moreover, it is far and away wiser 
to tell your janitor you could not do 
without him—and see that humble look 
in his eyes which means he knows very 
well he did not sprinkle your favorite 
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rose bushes. The same look tells you 
he’s sorry he trimmed the grass on the 
west side of the iawn, instead of dust- 
ing the Children of Mary’s meeting 
hall; and the girls are bound to arrive 
there to-night for choir practice in 
white skirts and ruffles that will catch 
every speck on chairs that have not 
been used since the Easter party a 
couple of months back. 


THE PASTOR’S RELATIONS 
WITH HIS ASSISTANTS 


Also, it is twice as good to forget you 
saw that detective story your new 
curate was reading last night as to re- 
mind him that he is “in duty bound” 
to meditate for fifteen minutes before 
bedtime. After all, there were some 
tough characters in that book in whom 
Fr. Z thought he found a similarity to 
a certain penitent, and the author may 
have had a way of dealing with his 
character that might profitably be used 
upon the sinner. Aside from which Fa- 
ther Z knows he should have meditated, 
and thinks a pastor who knows the right 
time to be looking in the opposite di- 
rection, or even meditating himself as 
aun example to slack assistants, is the 
perfect leader of men. And Fr. Z de- 
cides to be that kind himself. He goes 
about telling the reverend cronies what 
a right boss he has; doesn’t miss a trick 
but seldom gripes. In fact, he is a real 
optimist and believes in people . 
even in him when he knows he is not 
always “on the ball.” 

So far as the congregation is con- 
cerned, they won’t mind if their pastor 
is the second best theologian in town. 
or whether he made a touchdown for 
Notre Dame, nor if he led his class in 
sermonizing. Just so long as he is 
kindly and courteous, and can on ocea- 
sion turn a joke for them, they will not 
gossip about his habit of getting to 
Mass a minute late or being lost in the 
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fog of philosophy and don’ts. The 
people are shrewd. Even if they gripe 
themselves, they want their pastor to 
present them with a reasonable facsim- 
ile of a smile and good cheer. 


OPTIMISM CHARACTERISTIC 
OF TRUE PASTOR 


The general idea, then, is that the 
parish priest, and especially the pastor, 
should be an optimist. Not the sort of 
optimist who expects to find a rabbit in 
every hat, but still not the pessimist 
who always expects a fly in his soup 
or a beam in everyone's eye. An opti- 
mist is one who looks at the bright side, 
knowing there is a dark one, but not 
looking forward to meeting it. He 
knows that a seed planted in the light 
of the silvery moon really does grow 
faster than the one hidden in the earth 
at the “dark o’ th’ moon.” Why? Be- 
cause even the moonglow tends to keep 
the earth warm—and the flock serene. 

Speaking without comparisons, the 
optimist is constructive, the pessimist 
destructive. But don’t get me wrong. 
There are degrees of optimism and 
pessimism, and here the middle course, 
with a leaning towards the right, is as 
always the best one to pursue. To be 
aun optimist does not mean that you 
shrink from the realities of sickness and 
suffering and death, coating them over 
with a laudate, rather than a miserere, 
when we know the Lord uses such 
things for a purpose high and healing. 
Neither is the optimist the one who al- 
Ways sits back and lets “George” do 
the work of the world, while he blandly 
notes that all is well, though he does 
not lift a finger to make it so. 

Courage, confidence and _ resolution 
are the stuff of real optimism. There 
is no selfishness in it. It is warm with 
the love of life and of those who live it. 
And, above all, it is warm with the love 
of the Giver of life, whose goodness is 





the very life-blood of perfection, whose 
beauty transforms and shines through 
His creatures and is hidden ever in the 
darkness and ruins of the world. No 
matter what appearances may be, the 
optimist keeps this view of life upper- 
most in his mind. He chooses this view 
and builds steadily upon it. His 
bravery is his trust in God; he is strong 
because Christ is strong and he is an 
alter Christus. His good cheer is his 
faith from the Great Someone who 
throws light upon all things, and the 
long shadow of self is not his “shady 
rest.” His joy is the joy of the ages, 
and he spreads it about and beyond 
him, for joy cannot be contained in a 
human heart. It pours out from one 
heart to another of its very leavening 
power. 


PESSIMISM BETOKENS FAILURE 
AND DISCOURAGEMENT 


Pessimism is the front for discour- 
agement and failure. It is aged and 
worn and tired. It cannot see the sun 
for the cloud that hides it; it hears no 
call to dare and do; it feels no urge to 
try, but turns everything inside out 
and says: “I see nothing but black be- 
fore me.” It overlooks the best in 
people and things to see the worst. The 
pessimist has no love for the little ones, 
nor for the weak and sorrowful of this 
‘arth. Engrossed in his own gloom, he 
finds no time to sympathize with 
others; he is too dense to let the love 
and merey and the joy of God shine 
through him. 

You have, of course, sometimes heard 
one called a pessimist, because he saw 
the various sides of a person or a situa- 
tion, or discovered danger or a grain of 
poison lurking in a hidden spot, and 
pointed out the evil screened behind a 
smooth and smiling appearance. One 
must not make this mistake. The op- 
timist is not blind, nor myopic. He 
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sees the danger and fights it. He detects 
the poison and applies spiritual penicil- 
lin. He sees the evil, deals with it, and 
is thus in a position to overcome it. 

The real pessimist defeats nothing. 
He is defeated. Yet, failure itself ex- 
ists only where and when we let it. 
Honest and unceasing effort to do all 
we can, with complete dependence upon 
God's will, with the help of His grace, 
will certainly lead to success in the face 
of failure. “There is no such word as 
failure in the lexicon of youth,” declares 
Richelieu in Bulwer Lytton’s famous 
play. Youth and joy are companions. 
Ever young is the happy man, no mat- 
ter what his age according to the calen- 
dar. In the lexicon of joy there is no 
such word as fail. All the years of his 
life the priest continues to say: “I will 
go unto the altar of God, to God who 
gives joy to my youth.” 

A Jesuit priest, whom I knew, had as 
his outstanding characteristic the spirit 
of joy, and joyously he went to his suf- 
fering and death. His philosophy of 
life was built upon what he termed the 
three great refusals—he refused to be 
disappointed, he refused to be discour- 
aged, he refused to be offended. As 
Shakespeare would say, it might be well 
to “chew upon this.” The story of the 
devil’s workshop, which you may have 
heard, seems to emphasize the point. 


THE DEVIL’S MOST RELIABLE 
DEVICE 


“The devil once decided to go out of 
business. He offered his tools for sale, 
arranging them cunningly to their best 
advantage and marking each with a 
price tag. Even so, they did not look 
so good: Malice, Hatred, Envy, Jeal- 
ousy, Sensuality, Deceit and all the 
other implements of evil. 

“With extreme shrewdness he placed, 
apart from the others, a harmless look- 
ing, wedge-shaped tool, very worn but 
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priced much higher than all the rest. 

“What is that extra special?’ some- 
one asked him. 

“<That,’ said the devil, winking his 
eye, ‘that special is discouragement.’ 

“‘What’s so high-priced about dis- 
couragement?’ 

“ ‘Because, Stupid, it is more useful 
to me than all the others. With it I 
pry open and get inside a man’s con- 
science when I cannot reach him with 
any of the others. And, once inside,’ 
with a proud grin, ‘once inside, I can 
do anything I please with him. The 
reason it is so worn is because I use it 
on nearly everybody! Few know it be- 
longs to me, you see.’”’ 


DISCOURAGEMENT CAUSES 
MOST MISCHIEF AMONG CLERGY 


It is thought that discouragement is 
the cause of the chief mischief and sin 
among the clergy and the religious. It 
is so easy to slip into discouragement 
unaware. It is dangerous as the devil 
is dangerous. This being so, it is es- 
sential that one take a very definite 
stand against it even before the first 
temptation comes, assuming an attitude 
so positive that the two will be mutually 
exclusive. A good start may be made 
by refusing to waste vital energy on 
worry over things that may have gone 
amiss. Nothing is to be gained by 
worry. If things do not come your 
way to-day, there is a to-morrow. To- 
morrow you will make happen what 
did not happen to-day, if you go about 
it in the right way. A refusal to look 
upon the dark side of events often ac- 
complishes as much as genius. 

An old teacher used to say: “There 
is no such word as can’t in the diction- 
ary.” Stick to “I will” instead, for 
cannot is a powerful enemy. Will is 
the key in your hand that will sooner 
or later open any door. But it may be 
the last key on your ring. 
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The physician very well understands 
how discouragement will hamper the 
cure of a patient; how it breaks the 
spirit, and the broken spirit soon suc- 
cumbs to defeat. Discouragement inks 
out all that is friendly and helpful to 
us, paralyzing ability and self-confi- 
dence. It destroys efficiency and cur- 
tails the effectiveness of every faculty. 
It hides God’s means and methods: it 
hides God Himself. 

Trials we cannot escape, though many 
are merely the result of an overworked 
imagination. A brave and trusting 
heart will overcome them all. Fear is 
not ignoble but only the succumbing 
to it. Obstacles were made to be over- 
come and the steep hill flattens out as 
we approach it. Work is not just drudg- 
ery but a pleasure, and is always a 
stimulant to worthwhile achievement. 
Life is not altogether a treadmill or a 
place of banishment. .It is our one 
glorious opportunity. Beautiful and al- 
luring fields of endeavor roll out before 
the calm and cheerful eye, and horizons 
grow wide beyond outlying, beckoning 
pasturelands. The optimist will hold 
fast when dangers are real. The Mas- 
ter of life and destiny stands at: his side 
saying: “Courage! Confide in Me!” 

A fine painting depicts Columbus be- 
fore Isabella, seeking her support for 
his ‘projected voyage. Carried to 
heights by the assurance and enthusi- 
asm of the man who stands before her, 
his face aglow, the Queen extends to 
him her jewels. Sublimely aware of his 
destiny, heeding neither the grins of 
derision nor the terrors of the deep, so 
unknown yet so certain, Columbus 
charted his course due west. And he 
sailed it. He was a true optimist in 
vision and action. His attitude advises 
us: “Plan your work, then work your 
plan.” Confidence, which is the base 
of cheerfulness, will help you do it. 


PESSIMISM REPELS BOTH 
CHILDREN AND ADULTS 


Considering these things, it is clear 
that the parish priest has need of this 
type of optimism, which is cheerful- 
ness. His obligations are many-sided, 
and what could a pessimist do in the 
presence of his school children? The 
eager and questioning eyes of a child 
will see what is written on Father’s face. 
Sugar and spice or vinegar and choke- 
cherries? What inspiration has the 
pessimist for his teaching Sisters? 
None. To whom will the youth go with 
their problems if the pastor never shows 
a smile along with his good counsel? 
And the old, with their twinges of 
rheumatism and arthritis? They will 
pass up the priest with the forbidding 
look and seek out the self-spending, 
self-forgetful Father with the cheery 
word and comforting smile. To the 
priest who will bring the joy of Christ 
to the sorrowful, and the peace of Christ 
to the dying, will be extended the wel- 
come of every fireside. And such a 
priest needs all his optimism for the 
daily strain of life which a parish de- 
mands. He needs it for the youngsters, 
for the average man and his wife, for 
the poor. For all who come to him it 
must always be the right time, as it was 
in the life of Our Lord. If his people 
are to believe him when he quotes the 
comforting words of Christ, he must 
exemplify these words in his life. He 
must be to them as the Master who said: 
“Come to Me, all ye who labor and are 
heavy-laden, and I will refresh you” 
(Matt., xi. 28). He must prove that 
Christ was right where He said: “My 
yoke is sweet and My burden light” 
(Matt., xi. 30). 

OPTIMIST ALONE CAN STIMULATE 

OTHERS TO SACRIFICE 

The priest needs his optimism to 
stimulate souls to sacrifice, to give 
vision to those who are dulled by the 
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monotony of daily living. He needs it 
in the confessional where the dark story 
of sin is poured into his ears, and at 
the bedside of the sick and the dying; 
and when he stands with those bereft, 
at an open grave. Nowhere is there 
room for the pessimist, and it would not 
be difficult to imagine what would be 
the reaction of the people should a dis- 
gruntled pastor, a priest with a peren- 
nial grouch, appear to conduct them to 
the gate of heaven. 

It is clear, then, that a steady cheer- 
fulness, this glow of unflickering light, 
is not merely an ornament of outward 
behavior. It is the outcome of patient 
work, gallant struggle and emptying of 
self. It derives from the inner joy to 
which the Psalmist refers in saying: 
“Serve the Lord with joy” (Psalm xeix. 
2); of which St. Paul has spoken (Phil., 
iv. 4): “Rejoice, again I say rejoice!” 
“Rejoice always!” he bids the Thes- 
salonians; and for the Romans he 
prays: “May the God of hope fill you 
with all joy and peace in believing!” 
(Rom., xv. 13). Joy of this type can- 
not be blown away like smoke-rings 
that last for only a second. It comes 
from the depths of a man’s soul where 
the Holy Spirit has made for Himself a 
dwelling place. 

That pessimism is not of the Holy 
Ghost is equally clear. It is rooted in 
selfishness, and places the ego in the 
very center of the heart. The pessimist 
thinks, dreams and works for self, and 
he lives behind closed shutters which 
prevent God’s sunlight from entering 
in to reach him. 


A SPIRIT OF JOY SHOULD 
CHARACTERIZE SEMINARIANS 


This is no situation for a priest of 
God, and it behooves those who are 
preparing themselves for that ministry 
of grace to begin to foster in the forma- 
tive years at the seminary the joy that 
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comes from within. This joy works to 
our own advantage, and we owe it to our 
fellow-men. What is more important, 
Ciod expects joy in His service, and it is 
right that He should. It is certainly 
right and good for us to be happy when 
we know trom experience that joy il- 
luminates and invigorates all our 
prayers, works and accomplishments. 
Joy aids us in the fulfillment of our 
projects, while sadness prevents their 
accomplishment. Who can work effec- 
tively with rusty tools? Moodiness and 
sadness are the rust on our endeavors. 
Joy is the remover for this rust. 

Plant life is sparse beneath lowering 
northern skies. Under the radiant 
southern sun everything bursts with life 
and energy and bloom. Supernatural 
joy gives impulse to the soul and inex- 
haustible fruitage. 

Besides, joy is a powerful means for 
warding off difficulties and is the best 
of weapons against illness and evil. 
The devil knows this and puts obstacles 
in the way of it, fostering moodiness 
and despondency and ill-humor alike 
to drive from the soul all serenity and 
good will. The gloomy mind paves the 
way for destructive activities, but un- 
fortunately the soul does not easily 
recognize the spirit of evil under this 
guise. 

In joy victory is easier, and the devil 
seldom attacks the soul that knows how 
to possess himself in the joy of the Lord. 
The devil hates the light, for he knows 
it will reveal his trickery. 


JOYFUL GENEROSITY MERITS 
INCREASED GRACES 


When we are joyously generous, 
grace that helps us to aecept everything 
—good, bad or indifferent—from the 
hand of God, will come. Should He 
send suffering, we are content; if He 
ask sacrifice, we are glad to make it, 
still happy in the belief that He ar- 
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CHEER UP, FATHER! 





ranges all things for our ultimate good. 
If we seek God alone, why are we so 
eager for success? It is by our work, 
not our accomplishments, that we re- 
veal our fundamental optimism. The 
time for crosses must come. Our train- 
ing In joy gives us the will to bear them. 


THE RADIANT EXAMPLE 
OF OUR LORD 


The example of Our Lord is radiant 
before you as you make yourself strong 
for the priesthood. With the Cross on 
Calvary looming ahead of Him, Christ 
went about doing good. Discourage- 
ment was not in Him, not even in 
Gethsemane. 
His Father, not His own. Furthermore, 
Our Lord never caused others to be dis- 


He sought the glory of 


couraged, sinners least of all. Listen to 
Him, look at Him, when you are 
tempted by the darkness. 
stantly telling us: “Be of good heart’ 
as He did to the paralytie who was flat 
on his back; as He did to the woman 
who touched the hem of His garment. 
When life’s waves are turbulent, re- 
member that the Lord is walking upon 
Be not 
In the Upper Room He has 


He is con- 


them and is saying: “It is I. 
afraid.” 
told you: “In the world you shall have 
tribulation, but be of good heart for I 
have overcome the world!” Under His 
influence nothing can intimidate us. 
“Let not your heart be troubled nor let 
it be afraid,” He cries and where now 
is there room for discouragement? 


PEACE AND JOY SHOULD MARK 
RELATIONS BETWEEN PRIESTS 


Joy, then, is the wellspring in the life 
of the priest, of the seminarian. And 
it is just as necessary for a life of 
brotherly love. “How good and pleas- 
ant it is when brothers dwell together in 
unity!” declares the Psalmist (Psalm 
exxxll. 1). Let us be gay with one an- 
other. Let us not be wearisome but 


Father X may bear with 
our grumpiness, but it is our business to 
see that he is not so put to the test. St. 
Augustine says that our “mutual at- 
titude and conduct should be such 
that, instead of being stumbling blocks, 
we shall induce others to be more devout 
and so be a continual incitement to 
praise God, Our Lord, whose image 
everyone should strive to see in each 
other’s mien.”” The peace and joy on 
the face of Father Z is bound to reflect 
on the faces of Fathers X and Y, so that 
a whole lighthouse of priests and semi- 
narians are inspiration to the world 
with the light of the Holy Spirit that is 
in them. 


well-doing. 


Last, but searcely least, Joy is a 
necessity in serving God. “To serve 
(jod is to rule!” Certainly, no one is 
less happy than Satan who, in refusing 
to serve, changed his glow to gloom. 
(;loom for himself and for all who fol- 
low his whisperings or use his tools. 
There is nothing in the service of God 
to make us gloomy. St. Michael with 
his sword battling for the Light of the 
World, St. Raphael with his joy and 
power of healing, show us the way. 
They serve; vet, they are towers of 
strength and light. The Archangel Ra- 
phael said that a man is proved in 
temptation but joy follows him who 
serves God; and, according to St. James, 
‘blessed is the man who endureth temp- 
tation, for he has been proved. He 
shall receive the crown of life which God 
promised to those who love Him.” 

There is no room for melancholy in 
the life of a priest. Too many and too 
much depend upon his health and holi- 
ness—which words, incidentally, are 
derivatively the same thing. And, like 
St. Paul, the priest cannot afford to 
preach only to become himself a cast- 
away. 

No, this optimism is not just sport for 
a man out for a good time. The good 
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time is all the time, and it must be our 
daily joyous battle to achieve it per- 
fectly. The “way of perfection” begins 
for us with the daily Mass where the 
universe is gathered all in one mystical 
morsel of Consecrated Bread. Then, 
surely, the moonglow will return in the 
daily meditation, for who can think 
about the Father, Son or Holy Spirit 
and not be momentarily at the gate of 
heaven—at the throne of God seeing 
unseeable things? 

Who can come from such an entering 
in and want to do his own will, want to 
sin even a little? Our minds are too 
small to comprehend the whole universe, 
too small to comprehend the Maker of 
the universe, but Father X and Father 
Y will know that we at least try to 
understand when we show evidence of at 
least putting one foot on that path to 
perfection which no pessimist ever trod. 
“He really treats us the way he would 
like to be treated,” I heard one altar 
boy say of a pastor who beyond ques- 
tion deserved the name of pastor bonus. 
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“You can’t win,” is the ery of the 
pessimist who never even tries. All 
things come to him who waits, is the be- 
lief of the man who makes good use of 
the “ever present now.” We may not 
convert the world by learned sermons; 
we may not convert ourselves by 
preaching, either. But let us remem- 
ber that “God’s Will” is the inscription 
on the banner of the priest; and the 
congregation, the flock he shepherds, 
will crowd about him and take from his 
hands the Food of angels, the Bread of 
heaven, behind which is concealed the 
God of the Ages. 

Lay the course now. Be friends with 
God, and death will be your friend that 
shows Him to you in all His glory. 
Sursum corda! Take that to be your 
cry at every hour of the day, so that 
when you lay down your shepherd’s 
staff, you can truly say: “Lord, I come 
in the joy of my youth. 

Praise be to God, the Joy of the seek- 
ing heart—The Light of the everlasting 
hills! 
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ee has been made pre- 


viously to Canon 839 when discussing 
the obligation that remains upon the 
priest despite his loss of Mass stipends. 
Canon 839 deals with the transfer of 
stipends, and states that any person 
who has had entrusted to him in any 
way Masses to be celebrated, and who 
passes on these intentions to another, 
remains bound by his own personal 
obligations in the matter until he has 
received acknowledgment. of both ac- 
ceptance of the intentions and receipt 
of the stipends by the other person. 
Consequently, it is not sufficient that 
the recipient in such a_ transaction 
should merely agree to say or to have 
said the Masses in question. It is fur- 
ther required that he receive and ac- 
knowledge receipt of the stipends. Until 
this step is completed, the one sending 
the intentions remains under his orig- 
inal obligations. Loss of the money in 
the mail, for example, means that the 
sender and not the recipient must stand 
the loss, although it is the former who 
is doing a favor in sending the inten- 
tions. The law of the Church is clear 
in this regard. This same rule holds 
even though the person to whom the in- 
tentions were first given, be he priest 
or layman, had no intention of cele- 
brating the Masses himself and made 
no promise to do so. 

The legislation of the Church, there- 
fore, as well as common courtesy, de- 
mands that there be prompt acknowl- 
edgment of the receipt of Mass inten- 
tions and stipends. Although the law 
does not touch directly upon the orig- 


inal acceptance of stipends from the 
faithful, the same prompt reply should 
be fortheoming whenever Mass inten- 
tions are sent to us for either personal 
celebration or for transmission of the 
intentions to others. 


ENTIRE STIPEND TO 
BE TRANSFERRED 


According to the Code of Canon 
Law, the entire stipend for a manual 
intention is to be given to the one to 
whom the Mass intention itself is 
transferred. Canon 840, §1, makes ex- 
ception to this only for those cases in 
which the (original) donor expressly 
permits retention of a portion of the 
stipend, or for those in which it is cer- 
tainly evident that the excess over and 
above the diocesan stipend was intended 
as a personal gift. One who fails 
against this law violates justice and 
is bound to restitution, with the bal- 
ance of the offering going to the priest 
who actually celebrates the Mass. It 
should be emphasized that the donor 
spoken of by the Canon is the one who 
first gave the stipend, and not the 
priest who sends it away or any inter- 
mediary through whom arrangements 
are made for the celebration of the 
Mass. 

Therefore, when an assisting priest 
says Mass in a chureh and complies 
with the request of the rector or pastor 
to offer his Mass for a certain intention, 
the stipend for that Mass must be given 
to the celebrant. Although a visitor 
may be required to help with the ex- 
renses incurred for wine, candles, ete. 
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(as is done in sonie European coun- 
tries by diocesan statute), the pastor 
may not lawfully retain part of the 
stipend to take care of these expenses. 
The law of the Church obliges him to 
give the entire stipend to the celebrant 
of the Mass. 

There is usually no problem in this 
country with regard to the compara- 
tively small expense involved when a 
visiting priest says Mass. We are al- 
ways glad to welcome him, and no of- 
fering is either expected or desired. 
Yet, we shall do well to give thought 
to this matter when visiting a poor 
parish so situated that the pastor is 
frequently called upon to offer the hos- 
pitality of his church to traveling 
priests, with resultant financial hard- 
ship for the already overburdened 
pastor. 

In most dioceses there is established 
by law or by custom an honorarium to 
be given to a priest who helps the pas- 
tor by celebrating one or more of the 
parish Masses. If the assisting priest 
is further called on to apply one of his 
Masses for an intention for which a 
stipend has been given, the pastor is 
obliged in conscience to give him the 
entire stipend for that Mass in addi- 
tion to the diocesan honorarium for 
celebration of the Mass. To retain the 
stipend on the grounds that the priest 
is already being recompensed for his 
services would be a violation of Canon 
840, §1, and a sin against justice. 


WEDDINGS AND FUNERALS 


If a priest other than the pastor per- 
forms a wedding or funeral service, 
what is to be done with regard to the 
offering for these rites and for the 
Mass? The actual celebrant of the 
Mass has the right to the stipend for 
that Mass, be it low or high, established 
by diocesan regulations. The balance 
of the customary offering on such ocea- 
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sions is to be disposed of in accord with 
the diocesan statutes or approved cus- 
tom. ‘The same is true of any surplus 
above the usual offering, unless 1t 1s 
certain that this was intended as a per- 
sonal gift to the celebrant (Canon 463, 
§3). We do not say that the balance 
of the offering necessarily goes to tlic 
pastor, because his rights in this mat- 
ter are specifically determined, not by 
the Code, but by approved custom oi 
the law of his own territory (Canon 
463, §1). 

It has been seen above that priests 
who receive Mass intentions to be 
satisfied by others should distribute 
them as soon as possible. Canon 841 
speaks of administrators of pious causes 
and of all persons, laymen or clerics, 
who are obliged to have Masses said. 
The Canon first prescribes that at the 
end of each year they are to send to 
the Ordinary the Mass intentions they 
have on hand which have not yet beet 
satisfied. For manual stipends, accord- 
ing to Canon 841, §2, the year specified 
must be computed from the day on 
which the intention was received, with 
due regard for the will of the donor. 
Thus, allowance is made for the ac- 
ceptance and retention of Masses which 
the donor wishes to have said in the 
parish at some later date. 

The individual pfiest who keeps care- 
ful record of his Mass intentions, and 
who conscientiously strives to satisfy 
them within a reasonably short time, is 
not likely to find in his Mass register 
intentions received a year earlier. If 
this should happen, he is obliged by 
virtue of Canon 841 to send them to the 
Ordinary. Exception could reasonably 
be made, I believe, for the case in which 
one or a few intentions retained for this 
length of time are suddenly adverted to. 
Saying these Masses at once would ap- 
pear to be both desirable and permis- 
sible, in order to avoid the necessary 
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further delay in satisfying them that 
will be caused by having them dis- 
tributed through the Ordinary. It 
would surely not be lawful to continue 
keeping these stipends and postponing 
the Mass with the “good intention of 
saying them soon.” One who has 
needlessly and knowingly left Masses 
unsaid for this length of time has rea- 
son to examine his conscience. 


RECORD OF MASS 
INTENTIONS 


Rectors of churches and of other pious 
places where Mass stipends are ordi- 
narily received must keep an exact 
record of the number of Masses, the 
intentions, the stipend for each Mass, 
and the celebration of each Mass 
(Canon 843, §1). Ordinaries are 
obliged to examine these records every 
year either personally or through a rep- 
resentative (Canon 843, §2). If it is 
the practice in a parish for the priests to 
accept and take care of their own Mass 
intentions, saying them at the time they 
personally find suitable and convenient, 
this Canon will not apply. I should 
think that in like manner it will not 
affect the pastor who is the only priest 
in a parish, and who either says all of 
the Masses himself or sends some of 
them to others. His personal Mass in- 
tention book, if used faithfully, would 
then appear to be sufficient. 

However, such is not always the case. 
In many places all intentions that can- 
not be satisfied personally by the priests 
of the parish are turned in to the pastor 
to be disposed of by him. There are 
also numerous parishes in which Masses 
are requested to be said or sung in the 
church at certain dates and times by 
whichever of the priests will be the 
celebrant on that Under 
these circumstances there falls upon the 
pastor the duty of keeping the record 
demanded by Canon 843. Furthermore, 


occasion. 


Masses that cannot and will not be 
taken care of in the parish should be 
distributed to others as soon as possi- 
ble (Canon 837), and the intentions 
should not be marked as finally dis- 
posed of until one has obtained ac- 
knowledgment of acceptance of the in- 
tentions and receipt of the stipends 
(Canon 839). 

Local Ordinaries and Religious Su- 
periors have a similar obligation with 
regard to the Mass intentions they re- 
ceive and distribute to their subjects. 
These intentions are to be recorded in 
a book in the order of their acceptance, 
and every effort is to be made to see 
that the Masses are celebrated as soon 
as possible (Canon 844, §1). 

Individual priests, both secular and 
religious, are likewise under obligation 
to make a faithful record of the inten- 
tions that they have received and to 
note which have been satisfied (Canon 
844,§2). The Code does not prescribe 
any particular method of keeping this 
record, although it requires Ordinaries 
and Religious Superiors to note in a 
book the intentions they have received 
and distributed. Books for the record- 
ing of personal Mass intentions are 
available from Catholic publishers, and 
a Mass register of this kind is certainly 
desirable even if not strictly of obliga- 
tion. Whatever means is used to keep 
track of intentions received and satis- 
fied, the priest must be faithful in ad- 
hering to it. A system is no more 
effective than the person employing it. 

To record Mass intentions on separate 
slips of paper and then to destroy those 
slips as each Mass is said does not ap- 
pear to be in accord with the law of 
the Code. This procedure makes it im- 
possible to check back with any cer- 
tainty upon the fulfillment of a par- 
ticular obligation, should need for this 
arise. If a mistake has occurred, and 
none of us is free from error, there is 
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no written record upon which one can 
rely. Furthermore, in case of the 
priest’s sudden illness or death, lack of 
any past record will make it difficult or 
impossible for the Ordinary or a fellow- 
priest to be sure which intentions have 
been satisfied and which left unsaid. 
Certainly the law does not require us to 
keep a record of every Mass that has 
been offered all during our priesthood, 
but there should be available some 
more or less permanent (and under- 
standable) written record of intentions 
fulfilled and still to be fulfilled. 

It would be well to mention here the 
importance of making provision for the 
application after death of any stipend 
Masses that are yet unsaid at that 
The priest must take care not 
only to have always on hand a record 
of his Masses, but also to see to it that 
these stipends are legally protected un- 
der civil law. Furthermore, the money 
given him for Masses should not be 
spent before the Masses are said, unless 
he has in reserve other funds sufficient 
to take care of intentions still unsatis- 
fied at the time of his death. 


time. 


HABITUAL INTENTION AND 
APPLICATION OF MASS 


For the consecration of the bread 
and wine, as for the confecting of any 
sacrament, there is required either an 
actual or a virtual intention, one which 
“flows into” the action. An habitual 
intention does not suffice, that is, one 
which was previously made and has 
never been retracted, but which has no 
effect upon the deed itself that is per- 
formed. So, a priest who because of a 
mental ailment or for some other reason 
did not know what he was doing, would 
not offer a valid Mass. His having pre- 
viously formed the intention of cele- 
brating this Mass would not be suffi- 
cient. 

On the other hand, an habitual in- 
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tention does suffice for the application 
of the fruits of the Mass, although an 
actual or virtual application of those 
fruits is certainly preferable. Thus, 
a priest who had already decided to ap- 
ply his Mass on December 31 for a cer- 
tain intention would do so validly and 
would fulfill his obligation, despite the 
fact that on that morning he did not 
advert in any way to a specific inten- 
tion. Forgetfulness would not destroy 
his habitual intention in this regard. 

It is hardly necessary to point out 
that, although an habitual intention 
will effect valid application of the fruits 
of the Holy Sacrifice, there can easily 
arise doubts as to whether or not that 
intention had been revoked. This is 
true especially when the priest has 
chosen another intention, forgetting the 
one he had made previously. As a re- 
sult, he will not be sure which of the in- 
tentions was really satisfied. The gen- 
eral solution to such doubts is that the 
predominant intention is the one that 
actually was satisfied, but determining 
the predominant intention is sometimes 
difficult. The safe and in practice satis- 
factory procedure in these doubts is to 
offer another Mass for the intention 
that was not satisfied. The celebrant 
indeed is not sure for which of the two 
intentions the second Mass is being said, 
but his application of that second Mass 
is determinate and directed specifically 
to a particular intention. 


NEED OF DETERMINATE 
INTENTION 


Reference has been made to the neces- 
sity of a determinate intention for valid 
application of the special fruits of the 
Mass, which are at the disposal of the 
celebrant. Misunderstanding of the 
theology of this matter ean lead to in- 
valid application of Masses, and to non- 
fulfillment of obligations arising from 
a stipend or from some other source. 
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If a priest has forgotten to select a 
particular intention before beginning 
Mass, it will not be sufficient for him to 
apply the Mass to ‘one of the intentions 
still unsaid,” if by this he does not mean 
If the 
Masses are listed in some definite order, 


to choose any specific intention. 


it would ordinarily be understood that 
the celebrant is choosing the first in or- 
der of the Masses not yet satisfied, and 
to which are attached no special con- 
ditions concerning the time or manner 
of the celebration. Merely returning 
to the rectory, however, and checking off 
as satisfied one of the more urgent in- 
tentions there listed will not be suffi- 
cient or lawful. The fruits of the Mass 
cannot validly be applied to that inten- 
tion through a choice made after the 
Mass has been said. 

Masses are applied validly if inten- 
tions are selected by the celebrant 
simply on the basis of the chronological 
order in which they were received, even 
though the exact nature of the inten- 
tions is not known. In fact, disregard- 
ing this chronological order, a_ priest 
can fulfill his obligations by offering a 
number of Masses for an equal number 
of distinet intentions that have been 
grouped together. Thus, one who has 
ten different intentions acts lawfully in 
offering ten Masses, each one of them 
for all ten intentions (efr. Sacred 
Penitentiary, December 7, 1892). This 
decision of the Holy See does not profess 
to settle theological differences of opin- 
ion concering the extent in actu secundo 
of the application of the fruits of the 
Mass. It does declare lawful the pro- 
cedure just described. That procedure 
will at times be the easiest and most 
satisfactory manner of dealing with in- 
tentions received from various donors 
When no particular order in reeeipt of 
the stipends can be determined. 

It likewise serves as a norm for Or- 


mya na 
dinaries and Religious Superiors who 


distribute Masses to their subjects, and 
who group distinct intentions under the 
title intentio dantis or some other gen- 
eral heading. Of course, those distri- 
buting the Masses must be sure that 
definite and determinate intentions are 
being distributed, because the priests 
receiving them will offer their Masses 
for the intentions already determined 
by their Superior. It may be mentioned 
here that most priests would prefer to 
have some idea of the nature of the 
intention for which they are saying 
Mass (e.g., for the souls in purgatory, 
for a deceased man), rather than to be 
given always and without exception the 
simple identification intentio dantis. 
Lack of a determinate intention is 
more likely to be found in the appli- 
cation of Masses for deceased members 
of a Religious community, in which 
every priest is obliged to offer the Holy 
Sacrifice by way of suffrage for certain 
deceased confréres. When the order 
of suffrages is assigned by the Superior, 
one does not fulfill one’s obligation by 
anticipating suffrage Masses before this 
assignment and order has been deter- 
mined by the Superior. There is as yet 
no determinate person to whose sou! 
the anticipated Mass can be applied. 
If the practice is for every priest to 
offer Mass for each of his deceased con- 
fréres, this problem does not arise. One 
can then apply Masses to those who 
one knows have died, even before official 
notice of their death is received. Even 
though notification of a death in a 
foreign country ordinarily takes several 
weeks to arrive, the obligation of suf- 
frage could be fulfilled by saying each 
Mass for one’s deceased confréres in the 
order in which they have died, provided 
that in each instance the beneficiary of 
the Mass had died before sueh Mass was 
If the person had not yet died, 
or if the Mass were offered “for the next 
confrére to die,” the validity of this ap- 


offered. 
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plication and fulfillment of the suffrage 
obligation would be at least question- 
able. The situation is then similar to 
that forbidden by Canon 825, n. 1, of 
offeying Mass for the intention of the 
next person to request a Mass and of 
later accepting a stipend for the Mass 
already said. The confrére for whom 
the suffrage Mass is said, although 
known to Almighty God, is not yet de- 
terminate by human knowledge. In 
this case the proper course is to offer 
another Mass for that individual after 
his death. 


DISTINCTION IN FRUITS OF MASS 


When applying the special fruits of 
the Mass, it is possible for the celebrant 
to apply to distinct persons or inten- 
tions the various fruits of the Holy 
Sacrifice. Thus, for example, the im- 
petratory fruits might be applied for 
the obtaining of employment, and the 
satisfaction for sin to the benefit of a 
deceased person. However, if the Mass 
is being offered by reason of a stipend, 
this separate application will not be 
lawful unless it be made with the condi- 
tion salva justitia. Acceptance of the 
stipend obliges the celebrant to apply 
all of the special fruits in accord with 
the donor’s intention, and no freedom 
of choice is left to the priest in this 
matter save in so far as that intention 
is safeguarded. 
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Nevertheless, the possiblity of this 
distinct application may well be kept in 
mind, especially for Masses that are 
at one’s free disposal and for those that 
are said merely by reason of promise. 
A priest who has promised to say Mass 
for a friend’s recovery of health is free, 
if he so wishes, to apply the satisfactory 
value of that Mass to some soul in 
purgatory and at the same time to ful- 
fill a promise to offer Mass in thanks- 
giving for a faver that had been re- 
ceived by another. 

How seriously such a promise binds 
will depend entirely upon the intention 
of the priest promising the Mass. Al- 
though it is possible to bind oneself sub 
gravi, an obligation from fidelity will 
ordinarily be no more than light even 
in grave matter. Furthermore, the 
promise of the Mass is usually not made 
with the purpose of taking on an obliga- 
tion in conscience, but has rather the 
nature of a good resolution which does 
not bring with it any real obligation 
(Noldin-Schmitt, III, n. 199). 

Whatever the source of our obliga- 
tion, be it from justice, fidelity or 
charity, as well as in Masses the appli- 
cation of which is left to our personal 
choice, we must constantly endeavor to 
offer this Holy Sacrifice and to fulfill 
our Mass obligations in compliance with 
the principles of theology and the laws 
of Holy Mother Church. 
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Krit “—" 


By ERNEST GRAF, O.S.B. 


* Synoptic problem is as old 
as biblical exegesis itself. That there 
are striking similarities between 
Matthew, Mark and Luke is obvious to 
every attentive reader of the New 
Testament. But equally obvious are 
the differences. At times these diver- 
gences are purely verbal, but some oi 
the variations are of considerable im- 
portance, for one and the same saying 
of Our Lord, or some incident in His 
life, may be found in quite a different 
context of time and place in any one or 
more of the Synoptists. Various theo- 
ries have long been current to account 
for this phenomenon. The Two-Docu- 
ment theory—that is, that the first and 
third Gospels derive from Mark, plus 
a mysterious source called “Q’—has 
long been widely accepted in non- 
Catholic circles. Priority of composi- 
tion is claimed for the Gospel of St. 
Mark, and the interdependence of 
Matthew and Luke is said to be due to 
the fact that both these Evangelists 
used Mark’s short Gospel, supplement- 
ing it from a source originally written 
in Greek, but of which no trace remains 
at this day. This theory has been held 
and is still advocated with a conviction 
that is quite touching, but it is not for 
that reason rendered any more proba- 
ble. Actually, the dogma of the prior- 
ity of Mark has been somewhat under- 
mined of late, and “Q” is seen to look 
uncommonly like the Gospel of St. 
Matthew. A recent work by so eminent 
a scholar as the Abbot of Downside’ 





‘“The Originality of St. Matthew.” <A 
Critique of the Two-Document Hypothesis. 
By B. C. Butler, Abbot of Downside (Uni- 
versity Press, Cambridge, England). 


may well make it come to pass thai 
more than one adherent of the “liberal”’ 
school will share the emotion of M. 
Jourdain when that bourgeois-gentil- 
homme discovered, to his surprise, that 
all his life he had been speaking prose, 
for the Abbot’s arguments should con- 
vince the open-minded reader that the 
mysterious and elusive “Q” is none 
other than the tax-gatherer of Caphar- 
naum turned apostle and writer, to 
whom the honor fell of being the first 
to write a detailed account of the say- 
ings and doings of the masterful Per- 
sonality that had bidden him so per- 
emptorily to throw in his lot with Him. 


TRADITION ON ‘THE PRIORITY 
OF ST. MATTHEW’S GOSPEL 


The priority of St. Matthew’s Gospel 
is attested by the tradition of all the 
centuries. First in the order of time is 
the testimony of Papias, a venerable 
and holy personage, though Eusebius 
would have it that his intellectual at- 
tainments were perhaps not on a level 
with his sanctity. Be this as it may, 
the testimony of the Bishop of Hierap- 
olis, who had known St. John and had 
conversed with men who had been the 
immediate disciples of the Apostles, is 
of immense importance. “Matthew,” 
he writes, “wrote the Oracles (Ta dye) 
of the Lord in the Hebrew tongue, and 
everyone interpreted them as best he 
could” (P.G., XX, 300). The reason 
why everyone interpreted these Oracles 
as best he could was probably due to 
the fact that not all the preachers of 
the Gospel were familiar with Hebrew. 
But by the time of Papias there existed 
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a Greek translation, for the simple rea- 
son that, as we shall see presently, these 
“Oracles” were nothing else but our 
canonical Gospel of St. Matthew. For 
more than a century non-Catholic stu- 
dents have taken it for granted that the 
“Logia” were exclusively a collection of 
sayings or discourses of Our Lord, with- 
out any biographical or historical infor- 
mation to supplement them, with the 
sole exception of the Baptism and the 
Temptation. St. Mark then wrote his 
Gospel, based on Peter’s account of the 
life of Christ, in order to supplement 
this collection of sayings and Luke— 
and the author of Matthew at a much 
later date—wrote their Gospels by com- 
bining Mark and “Q” together with 
some information from other sources. 


EXISTENCE OF “Q” IS 
A MERE THEORY 


This theory—it is no more than a 
theory—cannot be held by Catholies. 
On June 19, 1911 (Acta Ap. Sedis, ITI, 
1911), the Biblical Commission issued 
an authoritative statement that the 
opinion that St. Matthew is not the 
author of the canonical Gospel that 
bears his name, but only of a collection 
of sayings of Christ which was used by 





another, nameless writer who is the ac- 
tual author of the first Gospel, cannot 
be defended by Catholie exegetes. As 
a matter of fact, some quite recent non- 
Catholie scholars are apparently pre- 
pared to jettison “Q”. Thus, Kittel 
writes that those who hold the above 
modern theories should not appeal to 
the Papias fragment as to a source of 
“sayings of Jesus,” whatever may be 
the value of their theories. There are 
actually texts in Seripture where the 
term “logia” obviously means the same 
thing as the Seriptures (e.g., 
ili. 2, and Hebrews, v. 12). 
That Matthew’s “Logia” or “Oracles 
of the Lord” were more than a collee- 


tomans, 
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tion of discourses must be concluded 
from Papias’s “Interpretation of the 
Lord’s Sayings,” of which only a few 
fragments remain, for they include some 
account of His doings. It is certain 
that up to the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century Papias’s text was un- 
derstood to refer to St. Matthew's Gos- 
pel. One quotation must suffice, but it 
is a sufficiently early one. St. Irenzus 
writes: ‘Matthew published his Gospel 
among the Hebrews in their dialect 
while Peter and Paul were preaching 
the Word and founding the Chureh at 
Rome. After their departure Mark, 
who was the disciple and interpreter oi 
Peter, handed down to us in writing 
what Peter had taught” (P.G.., VII, 
$45). 


PRIORITY OF MATTHEW 
CONFIRMED BY Mss. 


The priority of Matthew finds strong 
support in manuscript tradition. Our 
present order of the Gospels goes back 
to the third and fourth centuries, the 
date when the first complete editions of 
the New Testament appeared. That 
order must therefore have prevailed for 
some time before. The Chester Beatty 
papyri (third century, and perhaps even 
earlier) contain fragments of the Gos- 
pels in our present order. A few MSS. 
have a different order (for instance, the 
fifth century Washington MS. of the 
Gospels where we have Matthew, John, 
Luke, Mark). Matthew is invariably 
the first. As a matter of fact, the Latin 
or Western order was probably inspired 
by liturgical or religious considerations. 
Matthew and John were given prece- 
dence over Mark and Luke because 
they were Apostles, whereas the latter 
were only disciples. The Muratorian 
Fragment, of the latter half of the see- 
ond century, is unfortunately badly mu- 
tilated but its value is the greater for its 


coming from Rome. Three lines are 
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missing. It begins thus *. . . he wrote 
down such things as he had heard.” 
This is generally understood to refer to 
Mark, Peter’s disciple. 
the preceding lines must have referred 


This being so, 


to Matthew who thus comes first, since 
references to Luke and Jolin come later. 


ANALYSIS OF THE SYNOPTIC 

PROBLEM 

In the present work the Abbot of 
Downside examines the whole problem 
anew and with a thoroughness that can 
ardly fail to carry conviction. As 
Abbot Chapman wrote before _ his 
worthy successor, when speaking of St. 
Luke’s Gospel, “the two-thirds of St. 
Mark which make up the skeleton of 
St. Luke supply not half the matter. 
Half of the other half—that 1s, a quar- 
ter of the whole—is parallel to various 
bits of St. Matthew . the part com- 
mon to Matthew and Luke, but not in 
Mark, is known as ‘Q.’” He then goes 
on to say that “‘Q’ is by no means 
homogeneous and could never have ex- 
isted as a book” (Chapman, “The Four 
Gospels,” pp. 30, 31). Abbot Butler 
furnishes proof that there is no need of 
the hypothesis of a lost source to ac- 
count for the non-Marean passages, and 
that Luke’s dependence on Matthew is 
a more satisfactory explanation than 
the “Q” hypothesis. In his first chap- 
ter the Abbot examines five such pass- 
ages to demonstrate his assertion. By 
underlining significant texts and, by 
means of diagrams which at first sight 
seem reminiscent of Euclid, the argu- 
ment is illustrated and driven home: 
“When he borrows from Mark, Luke 
keeps to the latter’s order, but when he 
borrows from another source, he gives 
the piece in a different context.” The 
Abbot concludes that in those passages 
Luke depends more on Matthew than 
on Mark. Chapters ii and iv are a 
study of the Sermon on the Mount. 


Luke’s Sermon is the same as Mat- 
thew’s, the differences being due “to 
editorial manipulation.” Though Luke 
may actually have had a _ different 
source for his Sermon, “there remain so 
many converging indications of Luke’s 
direct dependence on the Mathzean Ser- 
mon” that the main thesis is not af- 
fected. It is searcely credible that 
Matthew should have judaized a Ser- 
mon, so as to make it relevant to Pales- 
tinian controversies; rather has Luke, 
with a view to the Gentile world, se- 
lected teachings of the most universal 
kind “out of a discourse of a more par- 
ticular color.” Most of the matter of 
Matthew's Sermon is reproduced some- 
where or other in Luke with the sole ex- 
ception of the typically Jewish mate- 
rial. 


PROPOSED EXPLANATION OF 

DOUBLETS IN MATTHEW 

In connection with Matthew’s doub- 
lets the author makes the interesting 
suggestion that they may be due, at 
least in some cases, “to St. Matthew’s 
habit of repeating himself,” or they may 
be ‘a device for cross-references, the 
custom of footnotes not being found in 
antiquity.”” Another explanation is— 
in addition to their having been a 
double oral tradition—that Our Lord 
must have done what all those do who 
preach much; He may surely have de- 
livered the same discourse more than 
once, with more or less notable varia- 
tions. The Abbot thinks that the for- 
mer alternative is more likely to be the 
correct one. If that hypothesis stands, 
then, (e.g.) Matthew, v. 32, is original 
while Matthew, xix. 9, is a cross-refer- 
ence. Verse 32 deals exclusively with 
the woman’s case; xix. 9, states the con- 
sequences for the man; verse 32 is 
necessary to its context, verse 9 is not. 
Doublets do not necessarily point to a 
multiplicity of sources. 
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SIGNIFICANCE OF ARAMAISMS 

IN MATTHEW AND MARK 

In chapters x and xi the author com- 
pares the style of Matthew and Mark. 
Both Gospels contain Aramaisms. 
‘“Matthew’s Aramaisms are so distrib- 
uted as to preclude the hypothesis that 
this Gospel contains a Greek writer's 
improvement upon the Greek style of 
Mark.” They force us to conclude that 
Matthew is either a translation of an 
Aramaic original or an original compo- 
sition (not a compilation from Greek 
sources) by one who habitually thought 
in Aramaic, though he had a good com- 
mand of Greek. There are Aramaisms 
in Mark which are not found in the 
parallel passages of Matthew; but the 
Aramaisms in Matthew’s Marcan pas- 
sages not derived from Mark are so nu- 
merous and regular that, in that case, 
they must have been deliberate and in- 
tended. 

The Abbot finally rejects the opinion 
held by not a few Catholic scholars 
(and in particular by the late Fr. 
Vosté), namely, that the Aramaic orig- 
inal was used by Mark as a source 
while Matthew’s Greek translator made 
use of Mark’s Gospel. This theory 
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leaves room for the influence of Peter’s 
preaching in Rome on Mark’s matter 
and style. The Abbot is of opinion 
that it is psychologically improbable 
that a writer with a good command of 
Greek would deliberately adopt in his 
rendering of the Aramaic passages the 
poor Greek of Mark. He thinks, on 
the contrary, that Mark’s Gospel is a 
kind of Targum on Matthew—in other 
words, that Peter had Matthew’s work 
before him and used it to refresh his 
memory, while Mark, on his part, set 
down in writing the ensuing result and 
may himself have drawn on Greek 
Matthew. 

To conclude: the author’s thesis is 
that Mark is not the original or first 
Gospel, and that Matthew is not a con- 
flation of Mark and “Q”; in fact, “Q” 
never existed. That ghost, which has 
too long haunted the studies and lecture- 
halls of the learned, looks like being 
definitely laid. This book is not one 
that one would recommend for a rail- 
way journey: it demands the closest at- 
tention, and the reader must have at 
least his Greek Testament at hand— 
but, better still, A. Huck’s Synopsis 
which the Abbot himself used. 
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Hommes FOR THE Monts 


Homilies on the Liturgy of the Sundays and Feasts 


By ALBERT A. MURRAY, C.S.P. 





First Sunday of Advent 


Christians, Awake 


“Brethren now is the time to rise from sleep” (Epistle). 


SYNOPSIS: 

(1) The Church sets aside Advent as a 
period of preparation for Christmas. 

(2) Even Catholics need to be aroused 
spiritually if they are to celebrate 
Christmas fitly. 

(3) Christmas is not merely an anniversary 
of a great event of the past; it 
emphasizes an ever-present reality. 

(4) It commemorates the birthday of the 
most important Person in the world 
to-day. 


Our Holy Mother Church has ar- 
ranged her calendar to satisfy every 
need. Hence, we witness the various 
feasts and fasts distributed throughout 
the year to arouse our waning interest, 
to keep our minds alert, and to prevent 
us from being overwhelmed by the 
material side of life. We are constantly 
being reminded of the great truths of 
our religion, especially the Incarnation. 

The wonderful mystery of the In- 
‘arnation is the center of Christianity. 
Without it the Christian religion would 
be little more than one religion among 
others. But because of the Incarnation 
Christianity is unique. Christianity is 
the religion. The Incarnation makes the 
difference. The coming of God in 
human flesh is the greatest fact in the 
history of the world. This, and this 
alone, makes the Feast of Christmas. 


The very fact that the story of Christ- 
mas is so familiar to us entails a dan- 
ger. Since our earliest childhood we 
have known the story in all its details, 
and therefore we tend to minimize its 
meaning and importance. Like every- 
thing else that is so familiar to us, 
Christmas is not altogether appreciated. 
Familiarity, though it may not breed 
contempt, does unquestionably breed 
neglect. If Christmas were something 
new to us, we would pay more attention 
to it. Because it is old and we have 
seen so many Christmases come and go, 
we may permit it to slip by without 
gaining its many rich spiritual bless- 
ings. 


URGENT NEED OF PREPARATION 
FOR CHRISTMAS 


Preparation for Christmas is therefore 
an urgent necessity. Preparation is es- 
pecially required because of the rush of 
business and the countless other con- 
cerns which fill our minds and our days. 
Getting ready for the material side of 
the season cannot be avoided. No mat- 
ter how we plan, Christmas brings with 
it additional work. We shall be busy 
about many things during the next few 
weeks, but let us remind ourselves over 
and over again that the “one thing 
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necessary” is to keep Christ in Christ- 
mas. Otherwise the entire significance 
of the feast will be lost. 

For these reasons and many others 
the Church sets aside this time of Ad- 
vent. In the Epistle of the Mass to-day 
St. Paul tells us: “Now is the hour for 
us to rise from sleep” (Romans, xiii. 11). 
It is time for us to realize that it is later 
than we think, because “our salvation is 
nearer than when we first believed.” 
This is plain language. Most of us are 
well aware that we need to be awakened 
and to be aroused spiritually. 

It is almost ridiculous to ask: ‘“‘What 
is Christmas?” Christmas is not just 
a beautiful story, intensely interesting, 
charmingly sweet, artistically elevating. 
Christmas is a fact. Like any other 
fact, it cannot be ignored without seri- 
Moreover, Christ- 
mas is a present fact. 
Our Lord into the world is not merely 
a great historic event. The birth of 
Christ changed the whole course of 
human history. Civilization has been 
radically alerted by the advent of 
Christianity. Our private virtues, our 
public laws, all bear the impress of 
Christian ideas and ideals. If the little 
child who was born of Mary, and laid 
in the manger, be not what historic 
Christianity has always held Him to 
be, the Eternal Son of God as well as 
the Son of Man, the history of the world 


ous consequences. 
The coming of 


for the past two thousand years is in- 
explicable. 


UNIQUE IMPORTANCE OF 
CHRISTMAS 


Yet, this is not in itself the most im- 
portant thing. Christmas is not simply a 
great anniversary nor the commemora- 
It is all this, but 
Christmas is a present 
It is the birthday of the most 
important Person in the world to-day. 


tion of a great event. 
is much more. 
reality. 


Each year, then, as Christmas comes 
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around, we celebrate not just the anni- 
versary of a great man wio lived a 
while amongst his fellows, who did his 
work, and then having finished his work 
now sleeps in death like the rest of men. 
Far from it. Christmas is not the an- 
niversary of a dead man but the birth- 
day of a living man. 

Christmas is the birthday of the most 
important Person in the world to-day, 
for Christ is in the world even at this 
present moment. True, Christ is in 
heaven sitting at the right hand of God 
His Father, but this does not mean that 
He is not still in the world of men. 
Jesus Christ, God made man, is among 
us to-day as truly as when He walked 
the streets and lanes of Palestine long 
centuries ago. This is not mere rhetoric. 
It is plain fact. 

At the end of the Gospel of St. Mat- 
thew, there is described for us in a 
few words Our Lord’s last commission to 
His Apostles: 
ye all nations, baptizing them in the 
Name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost, teaching them 
to observe all things whatsoever I have 
commanded you; and behold I am with 


“Going, therefore, teach 


vou all days even to the consummation 
of the world.” 


CHRIST IS WITH US TO-DAY 
AND FOREVER 


“Tam with you.” These words were 
spoken to the Christian Chureh at the 
outset of its career, to carry it right 
through the ages, even to the end. 
They are as true to-day as they ever 
were. Jesus Christ is with His Chureh 
to-day. 
Him. It is Jesus Christ made Man who 
is with us, not as a treasured memory, 


He is with us who belong to 


but as a living companion. By our 
Baptism, as we know, we are made the 
temples of the living God. <A new 


intimacy is established between our- 
selves and the Blessed Trinity. By the 
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SECOND SUNDAY OF ADVENT 





erace of God we are made partakers of 
tne divine nature. The charity of God 
is in our hearts, and the love of God 
that is in us brings with it the indwell- 
ing of the Blessed Trinity in our souls. 

Our Lord is with us also in the Blessed 
Sacrament of the Altar. The Holy 
Eucharist is the continuation of the In- 
carnation. Through this Sacrament we 
have with us the Body, Blood, Soul and 
Divinity of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. Through this Sacrament we 
feed on Him: “He that eateth My flesh 
and drinketh My blood abideth in Me 
and I in him” (John, vi. 57). It is His 
life that is in us. The life that He re- 
ceives eternally from His Father is 
given to us in this sacred banquet. “As 
the living Father hath sent Me, and I 
live by the Father, so he that eateth Me 


the same shall live by Me” (John, vi. 
58) The Christian is another Christ. 
St. Paul expresses this well when he 
cries out: “I live now not I, but Christ 
liveth in me.” 

For us therefore who are Christians, 
the Feast of Christmas is of supreme 1m- 
The Incarnation of Our Lord 
has made us the children of God. 
Christmas is the birthday of Him who 


portance. 


is our life. It is our birthday as well as 
the birthday of Our blessed Lord. Ad- 
vent is a time to think seriously and 
often about these sacred truths. Let us 
not have our Christmas cluttered with 
all the accidental and trivial things of 
the world; rather let us arise from 
sleep and try to realize that our salva- 
tion is nearer then when we first be- 


lieved. 


Second Sunday of Advent 


The Ninth Beatitude 


“Blessed is he who shall not lose confidence in Me” (Gospel, Knox translation). 


SYNOPSIS: 

(1) Loss of trust and confidence is respon- 
sible for most of the tragedies in life. 

(2?) Seandal exercises a pernicious effect on 
human relations. 

(3) Christ warned His followers against 
scandals, of which He Himself was 
so often the victim. 

(4) Most of the 
the Church were caused by scandals. 

(5) Catholics with a solid faith are not dis- 


turbed by scandals. 


persecutions suffered by 


Brethren: It might be well for us at 
the beginning to try to arrive at a bet- 
ter understanding of what trust and 
confidence mean to any relationship, 
and to try to understand what a sad 
thing it is when they are destroyed. 
For example, let us consider two friends, 
John and Tom, who as boys went to 


school together. As they grew up, no 


two persons could have been better 


friends. They saw much of each other, 
depended on each other for counsel and 
adviee. Each shared the other’s sor- 
rows and joys. Their friendship was an 
Many of their friends 
actually envied 
friendship is 

It is impos- 


admirable thing. 
and acquaintances 
them. Suddenly the 
broken. What happened? 
sible to find out, but you may rest as- 
sured that lack of trust and confidence 
was at the bottom of the split. 

With such a large percentage of mar- 
riages going on the rocks to-day, let us 
consider a marriage case as our second 
example. A young couple join hands 
and hearts before God’s altar. They 
start out their married life well, build- 
ing a home and a family. After many 
years the marriage winds up in the di- 
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vorce courts. What actually happened 
to bring this about? We can never get 
the true story, but it is safe to say that 
it began with a breakdown of trust and 
confidence in each other. 


LACK OF CONFIDENCE OFTEN 
UNDERMINES FAITH 


Many people lose the faith because of 
a lack of trust and confidence. They 
may lose their confidence in God, be- 
cause they feel that their prayers have 
not been answered, that God is not in- 
terested in them, that God does not 
‘are. Others have difficulty in seeing 
the Hand of God in many of the impor- 
tant events in their lives. Something 
happens that makes them wonder, and 
they begin to question the wisdom and 
the power of God. Still others lose con- 
fidence in God because they cannot 
reconcile some of the things that go on 
in the Church with their own ideas of 
religion. So, they begin to have doubts 
against faith. But, no matter what it 
is, you can see that at the bottom of 
any difficulty is a general lack of trust 
and confidence in God. When that is 
shaken, faith declines. 


SCANDAL GIVES RISE TO 
PERNICIOUS EFFECTS 


Brethren, we are living in an age of 
seandal. Scandal has been given a tre- 
mendous build-up in our time. It has 
always been a most effective and dan- 
gerous weapon, as deadly as any knife 
or gun that was ever made. To-day 
scandal is a most popular and approved 
way of destruction. You can start a 
little story going, a choice bit of gossip, 
a neat little half truth, and with our 
speedy means of communication it will 
quickly hit its mark and leave a nasty 
jagged wound. Friendships have been 
broken that way, homes and families 
destroyed, sound business concerns 
driven into bankruptey, political op- 
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ponents crushed, and man’s religion, 
his trust and confidence in God, taken 
from him. When Christ said: “Blessed 
is he who shall not lose confidence in 
Me,” He knew then that His enemies 
were set on defeating His mission here 
on earth. He knew that by word and 
deed He would be discredited in the 
minds of His followers. He pleaded for 
an act of confidence in Himself. He 
warned His followers that scandals 
would come and begged them to be on 
guard against these attacks. At Cal- 
vary, when He suffered the ignominious 
death of the Cross, all fled. There stood 
at the Cross of Jesus His mother, a 
faithful disciple and two other loyal 
friends. 

Christ looked down the ages and saw 
plainly the persecutions that would be 
directed against His Church. From 
the beginning the Church of Christ has 
suffered persecution. Every age, gen- 
eration and country in this world has 
had its share. The Church has been 
able to sail through these incessant 
storms and survive. In our own time 
we have lived to see Hitler try, and 
Stalin continue to try to destroy the 
Christian faith. Occasionally the Vati- 
can gives us a little information about 
what is going on behind the Iron Cur- 
tain, and the shocking magnitude of 
Communism’s war on the Church is 
thrown into bold relief. The list of 
modern martyrs includes two cardinals, 
27 archbishops, 81 bishops, many thou- 
sands of priests and Sisters, and un- 
doubtedly tens of thousands of lay men 
and women and children, who have in 
this, our day suffered and died for their 
belief in Christ and their loyalty to His 
Church. 


Here is America we have not com- 


pletely escaped, but our persecution is 


as nothing when we see the bloodshed 
that is going on elsewhere in the Church. 
Nevertheless, we have in this country 
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a willful group of bigots who keep ham- 
mering away at the Church. They 
keep up their senseless attacks against 
our Hierarchy and _ our _ parochial 
schools. The news is slanted at times 
so as to make it appear that the Catho- 
lic Church is a sinister organization 
which is patiently waiting for the op- 
portune moment to take over the coun- 
try, lock-stock-and-barrel. All these 
nonsensical attacks have been answered 
so many times that they are getting to 
be tiresome, but the intent of these peo- 
ple is first and foremost to destroy 
faith in the Catholic Church. They are 
trying to do this by keeping us on the 
defensive, keeping us answering ques- 
tions. They know very well that as 
a result of their deliberate lies, half- 
truths and innuendoes, there are some 
whose faith will be hurt. 


CATHOLICS OF SOLID FAITH 
NOT DISTURBED BY SCANDAL 


Catholics who have solid faith are 
not disturbed. But we have here in 
America a large number of Catholics of 
little faith. The confidence of such 
people is easily upset. “Why are ye 
fearful, O ye of little faith?” With 
the growth of secularism in our time 
there has been a sharp increase in the 
numbers of these people with little faith. 
They are so engrossed in the things of 
this world that they have less time for 
God and less confidence in God. Their 
confidence and trust has been trans- 
ferred from God to man. So they turn 
to false Christs and false prophets of 
to-day for their consolation. These 
people are solicitous for material things. 
They live in constant dread of another 
depression. Many of them are products 
of irreligious homes. Their parents had 
little faith to pass on to them. Then 
too the little-faith people are mainly 
products of our publie schools, where 
religion is seldom if ever mentioned. 


Is it any wonder that such people grow 
up with little faith? The very founda- 
tion of their religious belief is shaky. 
Therefore, when scandal comes and 
vicious and unscrupulous attacks are 
made against the Church, these people 
become jittery. They are not sure of 
God, and they have their doubts about 
the Church. “Why are ye fearful,” 
said Our Lord, “O ye of little faith?” 
They are fearful precisely because they 
have such little faith. Now for a few 
recommendations. 

First, God can be trusted. Every day 
we live, we make countless acts of trust 
in others. We give little evidence of 
any lack of confidence in many people 
who serve us. We trust our cooks, engi- 
neers, doctors, lawyers and many 
others. Yet, all of them have at some 
time or other failed us. Why should 
we hesitate in placing complete trust 
and confidence in the good God who has 
as yet to fail any man? God can be 
trusted and furthermore God loves to 
be trusted. 


MANY REASONS FOR INCREASE 
OF CONFIDENCE IN CHURCH 


Secondly, everything justifies an in- 
crease of trust and confidence in the 
Church. Never in our time has the 
Church enjoyed such prestige as she 
does to-day. Our Holy Father Pius 
XII is the acknowledged spiritual 
leader of the world. Every public 
utterance from the Vatican is radioed 
from one end of the earth to the other. 
His words are received with respect by 
Catholics and non-Catholics alike. 
After all the bitter persecution that has 
been waged against the Church, all the 
scandals and attacks, there is nothing 
to indicate that the Church has been 
seriously injured. In fact, the Church 
seems to actually thrive on persecution. 
Someone was recently calculating the 
chances of the survival of Christianity. 
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He was of the opinion that Christian 
sects and local churches would not last 
long against the enemy. The final foe, 
said he, would be the Catholie Church. 
As for her, it would be difficult to 
prophesy. It would be a long-drawn- 
out struggle, he thought, for she had 
learned the strange secret how to suffer 
and how to endure. Yes, the true 
followers of Christ have learned to 
suffer persecution, and with the bless- 
ing of God we shall endure. 

So, take the faith you have and try 
to increase it. First, pray daily for 
an increase, saying: “Lord, I believe, 


help Thou my unbelief.” Then, read 
more. Become better-informed about 
your holy religion. Pick up the penny 
catechism and refresh yourself with 
the teachings of the Church. You can 
all afford to do that. 

Finally, place your full confidence 
and trust in your spiritual leaders, into 
whose hands Christ has entrusted the 
care of your immortal souls. Through 
our ordination Christ placed His confi- 
dence in us. To-day, as ambassadors 
of Christ, we ask for your confidence. 
“Blessed is he who shall not lose confi- 
dence in Me.” 


Feast of the Immaculate Conception 


Our Land and Our Lady 


SYNOPSIS: 

(1) From the days of its first discovery our 
land has been closely linked with 
Our Lady. 

(2) We need Mary’s intercession and help 
if our country is to escape the perils 
that threaten it. 

(3) Despite our many sins and _ transgres- 
sions God has spared us afflictions 
which have beset the rest of the 
world. 

(4) Let us implore God through Mary’s 
intercession to revive the ancient 
faith in the hearts of our people. 


Brethren: Catholics throughout this 
nation flock to their churches to-day 
to pay honor to the Immaculate Con- 
ception of Our Blessed Lady. It is 
another of her many feastdays. How- 
ever, for us it takes on additional sig- 
nificance because this nation of ours 
was dedicated to the Immaculate Con- 
ception by the bishops of this country 
as far back as 1846. 

From the earliest foundations of this 
country there has been a strong link 
that has bound our land to Our Lady. 
Maryland, one of the original thirteen 
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colonies and the first to be founded by 
Catholics, was named after her. His- 
torians tell us that the name given the 
Mississippi by Pére Marquette, its dis- 
coverer, was the River of the Immacu- 
late Conception. As you go from dio- 
cese to diocese and visit the old Cathe- 
drals, the parent churches and other 
landmarks of Catholicity in the na- 
tion, almost invariably you will find 
that they have all been tenderly placed 
under the care and protection of our 
Blessed Mother. Our forefathers were 
God-fearing, hardworking individuals. 
They brought with them from the old 
country the strong faith of their native 
land. Wherever you find strong faith, 
you will find calm, deep, sure devotion 
to the Blessed Mother of God. 


URGENT NEED FOR MARY’S 
INTERCESSION TO-DAY 


It is very much in order on this day 
that we give some thought to the spiri- 
tual needs of our country. We come to 
church to pray. Most of us pray for 
ourselves and our own pressing needs. 
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FEAST OF THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION 





We pray for our homes, our jobs, our 
families. But certainly we who live here 
must realize how badly our country 
needs the help of God. If our nation 1s 
to survive and be a better nation be- 
fore God, then religious people must 
get down on their knees. We turn then 
this day to Our Blessed Lady and seek 
her help and intercession for the needs 
of America. 

The most serious problem confronting 
our country to-day is that “this na- 
tion under God,” as Abraham Lincoln 
described it, is fast becoming a nation 
without God. We have drifted far 
and fast from the faith of our fathers. 
Over seventy million of our people 
seldom if ever go to any church. For 
the most part these people do not deny 
God. Now and then they may even 
mention His name. Most of them are 
not bad people, but as members of so- 
ciety God has little or no place in their 
lives. This should not surprise us. If 
we are to remain a Christian country, 
our children, the citizens of to-morrow, 
must get religious indoctrination and 
formation. But every year, as we see, 
countless millions of our youth, products 
of our publie schools and state univer- 
sities, come out of these institutions 
almost totally illiterate in matters of 
In these publie institutions, 
supported by our taxpayers, these boys 
and girls are taught everything but 


religion. 


religion. 


DANGERS CONFRONTING 
THE CHURCH 


The Catholie Church supports her 
own schools. But it is well for us to 
face the fact that there is a relentless 
drive going on, spearheaded by a sinister 
underground that is determined to ban- 
ish religion from the schools of America. 
Not only are our schools under attack, 
but our homes and our families too. 
The divorcee rate in this country is the 


highest of any nation in the world. 
Twenty-five percent of marriages in 
the United States wind up in the divorce 
courts. Children of these broken homes 
overcrowd special schools all over the 
country, and in the main form the 
larger percentage of our juvenile de- 
linquents. Our modern housing projects 
are a conspiracy against children. 
Family limitation is almost demanded 
by the size of such places. The con- 
traceptive racket is now a billion-dollar 
business. In the United States alone an 
average of three thousand children a 
day, more than a million a year, are 
murdered by their parents. 

In many respects America is sex- 
crazy. No nation on the face of this 
earth pays so much attention to this 
subject. Our newspapers, magazines, 
movies, advertising are filled with it. 
Our crime bill is tremendous. The num- 
ber of major crimes committed in this 
country has attained the unbelievable 
total of one every eighteen seconds. 
The cost of crime prevention exceeds 
that of all types of elementary and 
secondary education in the whole United 
States. Our jails and penal institutions 
are jammed. The large number of 
young people that fill them is depress- 
ing. 

With the aid of a Senatorial in- 
vestigating committee, plus television, 
we have had outlined for us the whole- 
sale corruption of business and gov- 
ernment. We pretend to be shocked at 
the revelations, but things go on un- 
changed. All this should startle us. 
How much longer can we go on like 
this? Any sane person must realize 
how badly our country is in need of 
repentance. Until we do penance for 
our individual and national sins, until 
we come back to God, we will continue 
to reap disorder, fear, discouragement 
and despair for ourselves and our 
country. 
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BLESSINGS SHOWERED BY GOD 

ON AMERICA 

The strange part of all this is the 
simple fact that God has been so good 
to us. Truly God has blessed America, 
despite our many sins and transgress- 
ions. We have much to be thankful 
for. We have been preserved through 
Our natural re- 
This 
year’s crop production was the third 
Unemployment 
Labor is better 
paid to-day then ever before. We are 
better fed, better housed, than any other 
nation on earth. Our economic machine 
creaks and groans in spots, but in com- 
parison with other countries ours is 
the greatest machine devised by man. 
What is even more important is the 
fact that our traditions, our institutions, 
our beliefs and our liberties all remain 
intact. We live in a land where every 
person is absolutely free to work and 
worship as he sees fit. It’s a great 
country we are living in. The sad part 
is that some people do not seem to real- 
ize it. 

For people without religion much of 
this good-fortune that has come to us 
is taken for granted, but for Catholics, 
I think, we might reasonably conclude 


two terrible 
sources are rich and extensive. 


Wars. 


largest in our history. 
is well within bounds. 


that despite all our national sins Our 
Blessed Lady has been taking care of 
us. The powerful intercession of the 
Mother of God has literally saved us 
from, or at least spared us, many of 
the afflictions that have beset the rest 
of the world. 

But time is growing short. We simply 
cannot continue in the old groove. We 
must do better. All of us must lead 
more truly Christian lives. On this 
feast of the Immaculate Conception let 
us offer this prayer for the Conversion 
of America: 


Dear God, bring the faith to our 
beloved country. It was once a virgin 
land wherein the only praise was that 
of the murmur of the Mass on the 
shores, the hills and the prairies. 
Zealous priests and explorers claimed 
it for Thee, giving Thy Holy Name to 
its rivers, lakes and cities. From east 
to west they travelled, from mission 
to mission, from Mass to Mass, until 
the land was encircled by prayer and 
gave of its bounty to Thy glory. 
And now it is dedicated to Thine Im- 
maculate Mother. May she find 
America again as she once found the 
lost child Jesus in the temple! May 
she touch the hearts of our people 
to receive the ancient faith, thus 
showing them the things that are to 
their peace! 


Third Sunday of Advent 


Know Thyself 


“What sayest thou concerning thyself?” 


SYNOPSIS: 

(1) Failure to scrutinize 

* rise to all kinds of frustration and 
trouble. 

(2) In our 


science we like to dwell on our merits, 


ourselves gives 


slipshod examinations of con- 


instead of our shortcomings. 
(3) Frequently it takes 


perience to acquaint us with our re al 


some shocking e€Z- 


selve $s. 


(Gospel). 


(4) Some practical suggestions whereby we 
may obtain a better knowledge of 


OUTSE lve Ss. 


Brethren: Give an account of your- 
Where have you been? What 
are you doing? Where are you going? 
I am not interested in the answers, but 
there are some who might well be and 


selves. 
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THIRD SUNDAY OF ADVENT 





you yourselves might better be. Such 
questions are flung at you along the 
highways of life. Until the end of your 
days you will be asked the question: 
“What sayest thou concerning thyself? ’ 

Some people have never gone below 
the surface of themselves. They know 
their name, their address, where they 
work, the condition of their health and 
pocketbook. But deep down they are 
content to remain in ignorance con- 
cerning some important things—such 
as their power, what they could do if 
they only put themselves to it. Or 
ignorance concerning their weaknesses. 
From such ignorance of self spring all 
kinds of frustration and trouble. 

We are puzzled when we hear of a 
man in his middle years who suddenly 
begins to drink to excess. Or of a 
married woman with a fine home and 
family who walks off with another man 
into blind uncertainty. Or perhaps it 
might be a loss of faith: someone whose 
faith was at one time strong gives up 
all belief in God and the hereafter. 
What is the story behind these crack- 
ups? They did not happen overnight. 
Did these people realize what they 
were doing? Or were they ignorant of 
themselves? “I didn’t know ...I didn’t 
realize . . . I don’t understand,” is the 
familiar pattern of the alibis that come 
from so many who are in deep trouble. 

It is well for us to understand right 
away that we are complex individuals. 
Others find us difficult to understand. 
Frequently we are puzzles to ourselves. 
To get down beneath the surface and 
ask ourselves a few probing questions 
might be a good thing. On occasion 
we can do an excellent research job on 
some relative or friend; as a result of 
our probing we can come up with reve- 
lations concerning the good and bad 
points in an individual. All this may 
be legitimate, but a vastly more legiti- 
mate interest would be oneself. Look 


after number one. “What sayest thou 
concerning thyself?” 


DANGERS OF SLIPSHOD 
EXAMINATION OF CONSCIENCE 


‘he trouble stems first from slipshod 
examinations of conscience before con- 
fession. We have formed a lazy habit 
of doing this quickly and without any 
real effort. We slip into the church; we 
kneel, and then from thin air come up 
with a few things that quickly suggest 
themselves as matter for confession. 
Our examination is without plan. We 
‘arry nothing on our person that might 
aid us. Before we realize it, we are 
kneeling in the confessional waiting 
for the priest to pull the slide. Surely 
this is superficial diagnosis of self. 

What would we think of a doctor or 
dentist who sets about his work in such 
a slipshod manner? We have made 
no effort to get to the roots of our sins, 
our difficulties or troubles. We have 
asked ourselves few questions. Alto- 
gether it has been a painless experience. 
Now, I am not suggesting that you are 
making bad confessions, but I do say 
that you can continue to go along this 
way for years and still have a pretty 
poor idea of what manner of man you 
are. Frequently it takes some shocking 
experience to bring out our real selves. 
Suddenly a revealing light shows us up. 
There we stand, and we see ourselves 
perhaps for the first time. This is 
generally a shocking experience. Per- 
haps it is so unpleasant that many run 
away from themselves. They do not 
care to face the truth. “Every one 
that doth evil hateth the light” (John, 
iii. 20). Just as individuals dread the 
mention of the word “cancer” and put 
off indefinitely going to a doctor for 
examination, so too, in the spiritual 
order, many of us prefer to remain in 
ignorance of self, stumbling and blun- 
dering along, making no headway. 
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During our better times we may become 
discouraged, but we are stilt unwilling 
io go beneath the surface and put our 
finger on the cause of most of our difli- 
culties. 

We can learn a lesson from our doc- 
tors; we see how they use the X-ray, 
the fluoroseope, the ecardiograph and 
many other things that aid them in 
getting down to the roots of our physi- 
eal difficulties. The great advance that 
has been made in our own day in medi- 
cine has been largely due to these me- 
chanical helps in the hands of compe- 
tent medical men. When we apply the 
same technique in our own self-exami- 
nations, we shall see spiritual progress 
and recovery. Another good lesson can 
be taken from Aleoholics Anonymous, 
who have achieved marked success in 
dealing with one of the most stubborn 
of all disorders, alcoholism. First on 
their program is to make the subject 
admit to himself, and if necessary to 
the world, that he is powerless against 
aleohol, that his life has become utterly 
unmanageable, that he cannot take a 
single drink without disastrous con- 
sequences. The AA’s program forces 
the subject not only to dig deep and 
discover the real source of his trouble, 
but insists on continued self-examina- 
tion. 


CLOSING OUR EYES TO OUR 
OWN SHORTCOMINGS 


One of the obstacles in our self-ex- 
amination is a tendency to compare 
The comparison 
is generally in our favor. People justify 
themselves for remaining away from 
church, because in their own words 


ourselves to others. 


“they are better than many who go.” 
The Pharisee in Our Lord’s story of the 
two men praying in the temple failed 
in his self-examination because he com- 
pared himself, not with the ideal, but 
with the unjust, the extortioners, the 
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adulterers and the publican. ‘This com- 
parison revealed to him the tact that in 
certain respects he was a better man 
than any of them, but it failed to show 
lum that he was not as good a man as 
he should have been. It moved him 
to thank God that he was not as they 
were—a quite proper thing for him to 
do; but it did not move him to acknow!l- 
edge his faults and to ask pardon for 
them—an even more necessary thing 
to do. The Pharisee was a religious 
man; if he could make such a mistake, 
it should put us on our guard, for it is 
easy for us to do the same. When we 
set out upon self-examination, we 
should not be interested in comparing 
ourselves to others, or giving ourselves 
friendly pats on the back. The only 
thing that should interest us is a sin- 
cere desire to discover how we stand in 
the sight of God. Let us not wait until 
Judgment Day for a surprise party, but 
pray earnestly right now: “Lord, that I 
may see, may I see myself as I really 
am in Your sight. Then give me the 
courage to make amends.” 

There are so many things that we 
never think of as matter for our ex- 
amination of conscience. For example, 
we can take the seven capital sins. We 
pick out one or two, like anger and lust. 
Then we gloss over without a second’s 
reflection a sin like pride, the sin that 
is at the bottom of almost all our sins. 
Behind our daydreaming, our sensitive- 
ness, our boastfulness, our lying and our 
deceitfulness stalks this sin of pride. 
We find ourselves in a raging temper, 
using hot words that wound someone 
What was behind this nasty 

Did you try to find out? 


deeply. 

outburst? 
If you did, it would not be long before 
vou discovered pride. Few ever con- 
sider jealousy or envy as a worthy sub- 
ject for examination. Yet, we see evi- 
dences of this in everyday life. Selfish- 
ness is given the onee-over lightly, and 
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FOURTH SUNDAY OF ADVENT 





yet behind our selfishness lies much of 
our trouble and possibly other people s 
misery. Laziness is the sin that keeps 
us from many things that are for our 
good; it is rarely confessed, and pre- 
sumably seldom considered as subject- 
matter for our examination of con- 
Occasionally we might check 


our 


science. 
our reading, 
thoughts and our conversations. 


companions, our 
These 


are not insignificant. Every one is en- 


titled to searching questioning. How 
long can we keep neglecting these 


things and not show the consequences 
of this neglect? 


IMPORTANCE OF RETREATS 
AND MISSIONS 


There are many who might well con- 
sider making a retreat. No 
longer is it necessary to explain in de- 
tail what a retreat is, and what it sets 
out to accomplish. One of the most 
heartening things in our American 
Catholic life is the steady growth of 


closed 


the Priests and 
Sisters are obliged to make a full week’s 
retreat each Surely many lay 
folk can do themselves a good turn by 
withdrawing from the world for a 
week-end to take a first-rate look at 
themselves. If you can’t make a re- 
treat, then put on your list the prospect 
Mission preach- 


retreat movement. 


year. 


of a parish mission. 

ing is directed to promote deeper and 

closer examination of conscience. 
Finally, pray every day of your life 


to the Holy Spirit, begging Him to 
enlighten your understanding. An un- 
examined life is not worth living. 


There is little excuse for grown people 
drifting aimlessly along. Perhaps we 
are making ourselves ridiculous in the 
eyes of friends and enemies alike, who 
are quite aware of the defects in our 
make-up which we ourselves cannot or 
will not take the trouble to discover. 
But be sure of this: God sees this de- 
feet, and God expects us to do something 
about. it. 


Fourth Sunday of Advent 


Make Straight His Paths 


“Every valley must be filled and the hills brought low and the rough ways made 
straight” (Gospel). 


SYNOPSIS: 

(1) Many people examine their consciences, 
see clearly the cause of their troubles, 
but do nothing to correct their con- 
dition. 

(2) To-day’s Gospel bids us prepare the 
way of the Lord. 

(3) Daily prayer and proper observance of 
Sunday are the best means of pre- 
paring for Our Lord’s coming. 

(4) By changing our own lives, we help to 
change the lives of those surrounding 


us. 


He was a sick man. So, he went to a 
good doctor, and submitted himself to 


a complete examination. He listened 


to the doctor carefully as he diagnosed 
his trouble, and watched him as he 
wrote the prescription. But once out 
on the street the sick man tore the pre- 
scription to pieces. He went back home 
—and I might add he did not get any 
better. 

Such things happen every day. I am 
sure that many medical men would bear 
me out. I know that they also happen 
in the moral order. Many people ex- 
amine their consciences and see clearly 
the cause of their trouble. They know 
what to do by way of correction and 
improvement. But there the matter 
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rests. They do nothing about it. It 
is just like tearing up the prescription. 
very time they come to confession they 
retell the same sin. Hastily they re- 
solve to correct it, but when it comes to 
applying the brakes and taking the 
luecessary means to correct it, they do 
nothing. 

The Gospel to-day is not only force- 
ful and impressive, but it can be re- 
carded as a prescription from St. John 
the Baptist. If we are to prepare the 
way of the Lord, then we must make 
straight His paths. 

In our motor age as we drive along 
the highways we are constantly im- 
pressed or annoyed with the men who 
are repairing the roads. In many places 
Wwe can see improvement. They are 
straightening out ugly and unnecessary 
curves, they are smoothing out the 
rough spots, and thereby making driv- 
ing better and less dangerous. A good 
examination of conscience brings to 
light many things in our life that stand 
in need of improvement. If we set 
about making straight the way of the 
Lord, we are on the road to a better and 
a happier life. This means doing the 
will of God, our sanctification. No 
happiness can ever come from doing our 
own will. 


MANY PEOPLE ARE TOO EASILY 
SATISFIED 


So many people are easily satisfied. 
They do not ask much of life. A little 
goes a long way. They take a brief 
look at themselves and see no outstand- 
ing defects. It is a commonplace to 
hear people say: “I don’t do anything 
Then they proceed to chant 
don’t smoke, chew, 
I pay my bills and I 


’ 


wrong.” 
their litany: “I 
drink, lie, steal. 
try to mind my own business.’ 

This is the alibi and refrain of the 
non-churehgoers. They feel no need 
of repentance. They feel no need of 
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God. They seem to be able to take care 
of themselves without the help of God. 
They are so satisfied with themselves 
that they see no possible chance for 
improvement. ‘The old adage, ‘here 
are none so blind as they who will not 
see,” holds good. These people will not 
see, so they are at a complete standstill 
spiritually. They are not sinners, they 
are not saints; so they fall into that un- 
fortunate category of being the type 
that Our Blessed Lord detested: “I 
would that thou wert hot or cold.” But, 
says Christ Our Lord, ‘being neither hot 
or cold I will vomit thee out of My 
mouth.” These are strong words, and 
they come from God Himself. 

How are such people going to pull 
themselves. out of their spiritual rut? 
First of all, if ‘the valleys are to be 
filled” they will have to do something. 
The “do-nothings” need to be converted 
to positive Christianity. Religion is 
not a negative thing. It is positive. 
Religion consists in doing something 
positively good. Christ Our Lord “went 
about doing good.’ So comes the di- 
rective to “put ye on the Lord Jesus 
Christ.” One of the things that the 
“do-nothings” fail to mention in their 
litany is that they do not pray. Their 
hearts are cold and indifferent to God. 
All worship leads to prayer. When a 
man acknowledges his dependence on 
his Creator, he generally gets down on 
his knees and prays. Too many of us 
neglect our prayers. If we do pray, it 
is intermittently. It becomes a hap- 
hazard sort of thing. The day begins 
with a hundred and one concerns that 
face most of us. We get a running 
start like champions, ready to take on 
what comes, but with little or no 
thought of our utter dependence on 
God. We need prayer in the morning, 
for only God knows what really is 
ahead of us. When day is done, we 
need prayer. The proud brave man 
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FOURTH SUNDAY OF ADVENT 





comes home, no longer feeling the cham- 
pion that he was in the morning. 
Frequently he is beaten by the lash and 
strain of life. This humiiating experi- 
ence which is so common should bring 
us to our knees, if for no other reason 
than to beg the forgiveness of God ior 
our consummate pride, and to seek His 
blessings and continued help. Yes, 
we need prayer in our lives. Prayer 
ean fill a great gap, and put reason and 
direction in all that we do. 


DAILY PRAYER AND PROPER 
OBSERVANCE OF SUNDAY 


From daily prayer you might make 
some review of your regular Sunday 
program. Is the Lord’s Day any dif- 
ferent, or it is very much like any ordi- 
nary day of the week? How much time 
is given to God? We know that Sun- 
day is not what it used to be. We can 
see a complete change in our week-ends. 
“Give Sunday back to God” is the com- 
mand of our Holy Father. If properly 
respected, Sunday can be our salvation. 
But if it is disregarded, then we had 
better do something about it, and 
quickly. Attendance at Mass on Sun- 
day is compulsory. But we can show 
God that our love and worship goes be- 
yond mere attendance by frequent re- 
ception of the Sacraments. When the 
Mass bell rings at the “Domine non 
sum dignus,” we see half the congre- 
gation rise and approach the commun- 
ion rail. How do we fit into that pic- 
ture? How many times do we find 
ourselves moving up to receive the 
Bread of Life? Many choose to sit 
and wait during this ten-minute period. 
What is behind so much indifference to 
Holy Communion? Cannot those who 


choose to sit see the wide empty gap 
More frequent Com- 
munion would do much towards making 
an indifferent Catholic different. 

It is a sick world we are living in, 


in their lives? 


and most of us know that the sickness 
comes from a lack of God. Modern 
man has lost his taste for God. This 
is largely due to the unnatural life we 
live, which shuts God out. The soul 
is “choked with the cares and riches 
and pleasures of this life.” The day’s 
work and the day’s pleasure, to-day’s 
paper, to-day’s broadcast and above all 
television which brings the world into 
our very homes—all these things drive 
the thought of God out of men’s minds. 
The problem for many is not serious 
sin. It is not drink, gambling, lust or 
dishonesty. What is wrong is that our 
lives are badly cluttered up. We are 
bound to the earth and to earthly 
things, and we don’t seem able to rise 
to anything higher or better. The 
world has us down, won’t let us up, 
we try at times to rise but we quickly 
fall back. Therefore, for many Catho- 
lies life is little different from what it 
is for the many millions who never 
darken the door of a church. “After 
all these things do the heathens seek,” 
said Jesus, “seek ye first the Kingdom 
of God.” Christ calls for priority in 
the things of the spirit. But the appeal 
of the world is so strong that the 
average man is completely lost in a 
labyrinth of things. We come into 
this world with nothing and we go out 
with nothing. In between our entrance 
on the stage of life and at our exit we 
become confused. Who will question 
the statement that we are living in a 
badly confused world? All about us is 
confusion. It is driving many to des- 
peration. 





THE CHURCH TRIES TO 
KEEP US STRAIGHT 


The Church alone tries to keep us 
straight. We cannot change the world, 
but the Church can help us change our- 
selves. When we straighten out our- 
selves, in a measure we straighten out 
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To do this we 
do for 
fangled prescription. St. 


our own little world. 


not have to look sone new- 
John’s mes- 
sage in to-day’s Gospel is Just as ap- 
propriate now as it was the day he 
uttered it; “valleys are to be filled, 
hills are to be brought low, and the 
rough ways made plain.” Above all, 
this calls for a levelling off of worldli- 
ness. Only when that is can 
Christ come into the picture. If it is 
not done, then the Christmas Gospel 
is repeated: “He came unto His own 
and His own received Him not.” 


done 


Just 


aus He was crowded out of the inn at 
Bethlehem, so again He is crowded out 
of our hearts. 

missed a wonderful 
Bethlehem - that 
Had someone opened his 


Someone 


portunity at 


Op- 
first 
Chrismas. 
door to the Holy Family and taken 
them in, his would have been 
sung for all eternity. We have the same 
wonderful opportunity during these next 
few days to prepare for the coming of 
Christ. 
of spiritual opportunity and reach out 
for it. 


name 


Look on these days as a period 


Christmas Day 


“O come all ye faithful, joyful and triumphant to Bethlehem” 


SYNOPSIS: 


(1) The secula preparations for Christmas 
have reached such p oportions that 
most pe ople complain of we arune SS 


be fore the 


(2) After so great a commercial build-up, 


actual fe ast arrives. 


of nade - 
thinks of the 
which he 


the preacher feels a sense 


quacy whe n he OVE r- 


whelming tidings has to 
convey. 

(3) We should appreciate especially to-day 
what a wonde rful joy it is to POSSESS 
the true Faith. 

(4) In recent years we 


and fall of many alleged “saviours.” 


have seen the rise 


(5) Christmas is a feast of joy and triumph. 


Brethren: Much has happened during 
the past month to make us Christmas- 
minded. Big business crashes the feast 
with powerful promotion and advertis- 
ing. Christmas decorations everywhere 
meet the eye. Christmas cards crowd 
the mails. Christmas carols ring in the 
ears, and special Christmas foods cater 
to every taste. Every sense has been 

that it 


Never for a moment have we been per- 


alive to the fact is Christmas. 
mitted to forget the approach to Christ- 
mas, and all these reminders come from 
the world. have 


Incessant demands 
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(Adeste Fidelis). 
been made on our time, our pocket- 
books, and quite naturally ourselves. 
With all this comes the desire to enter 
into the spirit of the feast, yet we are 
forced to realize that “the spirit indeed 
is Willing but the flesh is weak.” Most 
of us confess weariness to-day. As a 
simple matter of faet, Christmas has 
hand. It 
better for us if we could limit our ob- 


gotten out of would be far 
servance to two or three days, but the 
world will not have it that way. 

Now that we find ourselves in chureh 
on Christmas Day, it is a little difficult 
to grasp the fact that it is really Christ- 
mas. Let us pause to let the reality of 


Christmas sink into minds and 


hearts and fill our souls. 


our 


THE OVERWHELMING TIDINGS 
ANNOUNCED TO-DAY 


Of all the feasts in the Christian year, 
Christmas is the most difficult for the 
priest. Any priest trembles a bit as 
he walks to the pulpit to face a Christ- 
What can he say? 
The build-up has been so great, every- 


The 


Mas congregation. 


thing has been said and done. 
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inadequacy stems 


itself. How ean 


priest’s lecung Ol 
from the Mystery 
anyone explaim the overwhelming fact 
that God became man—that “the word 
was made flesh and dwelt amongst us, 
that “God so loved the world that He 
gave us His only Son”? 
Chere, dear brethren, is the heart of the 
difficulty. We turn our eyes for a brief 
moment to the Crib, where we see Our 
Blessed Lady and dear St. Joseph bend- 
ing low in adoration. They are speech- 
iess in the face of the wonder, and so 


begotten 


are We. 

Christmas for the true Catholic means 
Mass. You find yourself in your parish 
chureh, kneeling before the altar, ready 
to assist at Holy Mass. 
come to church to-day differs quite a 
bit from the ordinary Sunday; we are 
here not so much because of our obliga- 
tion but out of a real desire to place 
ourselves in the holy presence of God. 
That means God’s church, the taber- 
nacle, the Mass. We have much in 
common with the Shepherds: “Let us go 
over to Bethlehem and see the Word 
that has come to pass.” The altar is 
another Bethlehem. How thankful to 
God we should be on this day for our 
faith! Your presence here is a testi- 
mony of your faith. We do not and 
cannot understand the mystery of the 
Incarnation, yet we believe. 
Christmas must be for the unbeliever! 
How poor for the seventy odd million of 
our fellow-Americans who seldom go to 
any church! 


The desire to 


How poor 


How poor for the weak 
wayward and fallen-away Catholics! 
What can Christmas mean to them? 
How can they enter into the joy of the 
Lord, when they have so little use for 
Him? Yes, Christmas is essentia!ly 
a feast of the faithful. “Come all ye 
faithful” is the theme of the greatest of 
all the carols. Only those who have the 
true faith of Jesus Christ, and have held 


on to it, ean this day enjoy its fruits. 


Holding on to one’s faith is no easy 


matter in these days when faith is 


beg represented as useless, and 
chureh-going regarded as nonsense. Ali 
about us we see multiple evidences o1 
the loss of faith. Some have bartered 
it for material gain. Others have sur- 
rendered it to satisfy carnal desires. 
Sin and the world demand their price. 
If you enjoy one or the other, you must 
pay. What isthe price? “Give up your 
faith.” We have all been tempted from 
time to time to do that. To say that you 
have held on to your faith, that you 
can still be numbered among the faith- 


ful, is no mean claim. 


HEAVEN COMES DOWN 
TO TOUCH THIS EARTH 


The birth of a baby is always a joy- 
ful.event, but the birth of the Son of 
God brought joy to the worid beyond 
description. Heaven came down and 
touched this earth. The angelic choir 
burst into song, and over the hills of 
Bethlehem 
glorious message: 


there was broadeast the 


“Glory to God in the highest and 

on earth peace to men of good will 

(Luke, 11. 14). 
To the shepherds tending their flocks 
came the tidings of great joy to all the 
people, “for unto you is born a Saviour 
who is Christ the Lord” (Luke, ii. 10). 
This was great good news indeed, at 
long last the Saviour had arrived. The 
pent-up centuries of op- 
pressed people was satisfied. Nothing 
could have given a nation so much 
new life and hope as this Christmas mes- 
It is not too diffi- 
cult for us in this year of grace to 
understand the joy of that first Christ- 
mas. A long time has passed since 
Christ Our Lord came down on this 
earth, but we find ourselves still look- 
ing, hoping, praying for someone to 
come into this upside down world of 


longing of 


sage from heaven. 
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ours and lead us out of the pain and 
confusion. There is an old expression: 
“Hope deferred maketh the heart sick.” 
We are sick at heart. The joy that 
comes to most of us is purely synthetic 
We are tired of waiting. Many have 
lost hope and faith as they have 
watched things slipping from bad to 
worse during these years. 


RISE AND FALL OF MANY 
ALLEGED “SAVIOURS” 


We have witnessed the rise and the 
fall of a few alleged ‘“saviours.” This 
has caused us to lose confidence in 
leadership. We saw the rise and fall 
of Adolph Hitler who carried with him 
the destruction of a great nation. We 
saw Benito Mussolini bring the cross 
to Italy and plunge that country into 
defeat and humiliation. To-day . we 
see the heavy cross placed on the backs 
of the Russian people. Stalin regards 
himself as a saviour. Come what may, 
Stalin will lead his country down the 
road to defeat and destruction. So we 
go down the list of nations. Are they 
not all this Christmas Day looking for 
a Saviour? Imagine, if you can, all 
this pent-up longing and desire, then 
imagine the sudden arrival in the world 
of a man who has all the qualifications 
of real leadership, who can put an end 
to all this hatred, envy, violence and 
force, and who can lead us out of the 
wilderness of confusion. What joy 
would fill the earth! It is beyond im- 
agination even to think of it. 

The tragedy of the first Christmas 
was the fact that “He was in the world 
and the world knew Him not, that He 
came unto His own and His own re- 
ceived Him not” (John, i. 11). Our 
Blessed Lord complete dis- 
appointment to the hopes of the race 
and generation in which He was born. 
The Jews were looking for a political 
saviour. They wanted someone who 


was a 
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would deliver them from their dis- 
advantages, set up a kingdom and give 
them some standing among nations. 
Naturally this called for a warrior type 
of saviour. It meant prolonged wars, 
battles and bloodshed. To the surprise 
and chagrin of the Jews, Jesus came as 
a teacher. He was meek and humble. 
He spent His time going about doing 
good, taking care of the poor, the weak 
and wayward, the sick and dying. In 
His preaching Jesus tried to turn men’s 
minds to something higher, something 
better. Openly He proclaimed that 
His “kingdom was not of this world.” 
So, in the minds of the ambitious Jews 
Christ was a dismal failure, and after 
a few short years they crucified Him. 


CHRISTMAS IS A FEAST OF 
JOY AND TRIUMPH 


Little did they realize that in the 
Crucifixion Christ Our Lord was to win 
His greatest victory and fulfill the pur- 
pose of His coming down on earth. It 
was only in the suffering and death of 
the God-Man on the Cross that our 
Redemption was to be accomplished. 
Christ came to save us from sin and its 
consequences in the next world. Christ 
was the Lamb of God who was slain for 
our souls, who took away the sins of 
the world, who cut through the entangle- 
ments of sin and made a way for us 
back to God. It was salvation in this 
traditional and only true sense that 
the angels proclaimed: “He shall save 
the people from their sins.” (Matt., i. 
22). Christ has done this. Our guilt 
has been put away, the handwriting that 
has stood against us has been blotted 
out. We can look now into the face of 
our Heavenly Father with confidence, 
because the coming of Christ into the 
world achieved our redemption from 
sin, our redemption from eternal death, 
our redemption from present fear. This 
is why Christmas for the faithful is 
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such a joyful and triumphant feast. 

In our Christmas Mass Bethlehem 
and Calvary meet. Down on our altar 
Christ comes this day as He came to 
Bethlehem. He lies there on the white 
linen of our altar as years ago He 
rested on the straw of the manger. 
Once more man lifts his eyes to God, 
and his heart eries out in supplication. 
Man needs God. Man cannot get along 
without God. He needs Him this day 
just as desperately as man needed Him 


that first Christmas Day. Christ lifts 
Himself in the sacrifice of love. For all 
of us and with all of us Christ offers 
Himself again to God as He did on 
Calvary. God in His high heaven 
smiles upon the offering, and offers us in 
return His only begotten Son. In 
Christ we are made one with God. This 
is our Christmas joy. This is the joy 
of the faithful. “Well done, good and 
faithful servants, enter now into the 
joy of the Lord.” 


Sunday in the Octave of Christmas 


Forgetting the Things That Are Behind 


“This one thing I do, forgetting the things that are behind” (Phil., ili. 13). 


SYNOPSIS: 

(1) Now is the time for us to take stock 
of our conduct during the past year. 

(2) If we hope to live more satisfactory 
lives in 1953, we must correct the 
mistakes made in the old year. 

(3) Let our New Year's resolutions be posi- 
tive, not merely negative. 

(4) Finally, let us forgive and forget any 
injuries received in 1952, leaving be- 
hind every trace of resentment. 


Brethren: Now that Christmas has 
come and gone, we can look forward to 
the New Year. The old year’s days are 
numbered and we are all thinking of 
a fresh beginning. As we look back, we 
are naturally shocked at the swiftness 
of time. How quickly the year passed! 
It was an eventful year in the history 
of the world, in the history of our 
country; and in the mind of God, | 
am sure, it was an eventful year for 
each of us. With the onrush of time 
and our feebleness to check it even for 
an instant, we are forced to remind our- 
selves that this world in which we live 
“Is no abiding city” and we are plung- 
ing through it to a future life and 
eternity. 


TIME TO TAKE STOCK OF OUR 
CONDUCT DURING PAST YEAR 


The business world pauses at this time 
of the year to take stock. There can 
be no progress through 1953 for busi- 
ness firms until they face the mistakes 
of the year that has passed. Here is 
a practical lesson for all of us. Most 
people spend sometime looking back, 
checking and re-checking the past 
twelve months. This is a good time to 
settle accounts with ourselves and to 
strike a balance. We too must face 
facts. We must take account of our 
past mistakes, our sins, our bad habits, 
our associates. From such examination 
there must spring resolutions. The so- 
called “New Year’s resolution” has 
come to be a joke, because most resolu- 
tions entered into at this time lack the 
necessary seriousness that is required. 
They are like a man who gets a phone 
call from his bank telling him that his 
account is overdrawn. He hangs up the 
receiver and tells himself that he must 
be more careful. Or like another who 
returns home from the hospital resolved 
to correct his eating habits because 
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trips to the hospital are expensive. 
There is nothing wrong with such reso- 
lutions, but they usually lack the mate- 
rial to make them stick. 

The kind of resolutions we must be 
interested in bring God into the pic- 
This is how to make them if 
We have to 
go to church. We have to kneel in 
Then 
after sober reflection and sincere re- 
kneel before the priest 
With a firm pur- 


ture. 
they are to be effective. 
supplication before the altar. 
pentance we 
and confess our sins. 
pose of amendment and worthy recep- 
tion of Holy Communion, we go out 
and face the New Year with humility 
and confidence that with God's help 
we can do a better job through 1953. 


PRESS FORWARD, FORGETTING 
WHAT IS BEHIND 


St. Paul furnishes us an excellent 
pattern to follow. He writes to the 
Phillipians: “This one thing I do: for- 
getting the things that are behind, I 
press to the mark.” It is advisable to 
look deep into our souls and discover 
What sins are there, but it is far more 
necessary that we confess these sins and 


Mueh 


sins accomplishes 


then promptly forget them. 
thinking over past 
little good and can do positive harm. 
Rarely does it increase contrition, and 
seldom does it strengthen our purpose 
of amendment. Qn the other hand, it 
can and does discourage us. 


Who has not had this experience? 


You rise from your knees determined 
to do better. Then comes the down 
drag. A greater urge comes upon you 


suggesting self-satisfaction and recom- 
mending that you stay as you are. 
Now when you start to put up a fight 
against this urge, the tempter is very 
apt to throw in vour face vour sins of 
the past. He will, it hecessaryv, open 
the miserable record and in plain lan- 
guage tell you: “What's the use? You 
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just can’t do it.” 


Now it takes a strong 
spirit to rise above such an experience. 
Countless souls go down under it. 
Just what is to be gained by hang- 
ing on to old sins?) When sins have 
been repented and properly confessed, 
and you have received absolution, in the 
eyes of God these sins are forgiven. 
Well, that’s the end of it. If the good 
God sees fit to give us a clean record 
and to start us over again with a fresh 
clean page, how utterly foolish of us 
to be smearing it up with a senseless 
remembrance of the past that will do 
than good! Forget the 


more harm 


things that are behind. 


OUR RESOLUTIONS SHOULD 
BE POSITIVE 


If you are intent on making New 
Year’s resolutions, make such resolu- 
tions positive and not negative. Ii 
your weakness is sins of the tongue, 
resolve to be more vigilant in saving 
your morning and night prayers. For 
if you are more careful about your 
daily prayers, it is almost certain that 
more your 


vou will be prudent in 


speech. Many of you, instead of think- 
ing in terms of sins of weakness, might 
better resolve to be more faithful to 
the Sacraments. People who fall into 
sin are generally neglectful of the means 
of grace. This is “pressing towards the 
mark.” Set out to be 
means of grace that God has given vou, 
and sin will take care of itself. All the 
trouble in the world to-day is due to 
the fact that God has been left out of 
the picture. Either He has been left 
out altogether, or He has been 


to take second place, which is almost 


cood., use the 


asked 


the same as leaving Him out. God wil] 


not take second place. 


FORGIVE AND FORGET 
PAST INJURIES 


Another thing that we must forget at 
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this time and leave cleanly behind us, 
is any trace of resentment or unforgive- 
ness of injuries. The Old Testament 
tells us: “Let not the sun go down on 
thy wrath.” Good advice, and espe- 
cially important as we enter a new 
year. How long are we going to hold 
on to our injured feelings? It is not 
getting us anywhere, and it is a dreadful 
liability. 

In the majority of cases, trouble 
starts over little things. That is one 
of the reasons why it is so hard to get 
the true story behind a broken friend- 
ship. No one wants to talk, because 
the matter is usually so trivial that it 
ean’t stand the light of common sense 
Some little thing hap- 
pens, a statement is misinterpreted, a 
word exaggerated, an action misunder- 
stood, and then it is: “I will never for- 
give him... I will never speak to her 
again.” No wounds are so deep as 


and religion. 


those that can be inflicted in families 
and in friendships that are akin to 
family ties. It is strange that outsiders 
ean offend us and we are able to get 
over it quickly, but family feuds are 
the hardest to heal. Family quarrels 
and misunderstandings need our atten- 
tion most. The echo of the angel’s song, 
“Peace on earth to men of good will,” 


ean still be heard. But how can we 
ever know and enjoy the peace of 
Christ as long as there is a trace of bit- 
terness and hatred in our hearts? Life 
is too short for hatred. Forget all these 
petty annoyances, all the mean words, 
all the unkind acts, the deep wrongs 
and the bitter disappointments of 1952. 
Put them behind you once and for all. 
Then you can press towards the mark 
of 1953 without the unnecessary and 
terrible burden that goes with an un- 
forgiving spirit. 

As the year closes, it is hardly neces- 
sary to remind ourselves that we are 
living in momentous times. Things 
are happening every day that seem to 
change the course of events, and many 
times we wonder how it is all going to 
end. One good resolution we can make 
is to put behind us any attempt on 
our part to look into the future. Try- 
ing to foresee the future brings us 
nothing but discontent. It gets us no- 
where. 

The true Christian attitude in times 
like these is to live one day at a time, 
live it well, live it decently, live it as 
a true Christian. If we do that, we 
can forget the past and the future, and 
leave both in the hands of the good, 


good God. 
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The Dignity of Work 


By the RIGHT REV. MSGR. PAUL E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


ew AUTHORS of ‘Service’! de- 


vote a unit of their excellent religion text 
for high school seniors to the considera- 
tion of “Service as a Worker.” They 
warn the student that he, as a citizen 
oi the world, will find that he is obliged 
to work. No matter what walk in life 
he may choose, this ob.igation remains. 
The young man may elect the priest- 
heod as a vocation, the young woman 
may follow a call to the religious life; 
ope may marry, another may prefer to 
remain single, but work is the common 
destiny of man. For the majority 
some type of manual work is essential 
to carrying out a vocation, but our 
authors establish facts and principles 
that apply to every kind of work. 


CHRISTIANITY CHANGED PAGAN 
ATTITUDE TOWARDS WORK 


From history the Christian learns 
that many ages and times despised 
work. When Christ came into the 
world, work was quite generally held in 
low repute. “In all those years before 
the coming of Christ upon the earth, 
men had lost sight of the value and 
the joy of work; they saw only the 
hardship of it. For this reason most 
manual labor and much of all the work 
was done by slaves, educated as well 
It was considered an 
Laborers 


as uneducated. 
honor not to have to work. 
were looked down upon, whether slave 
or free, as was also the labor itself.” 
Christ’s coming and life changed this. 


*“Service.” Religion Essentials Series, Book 
IV. By Ellard-Burns (Loyola University 
Press, Chicago). 
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It is imperative that the Christian 
learn what Christ thinks of work. In 
this as in all phases of human living 
Christ gave the example. The teaching 
of Christianity is far superior to any 
other, and one element that is funda- 
mental in Christian education is the 
emphasis which it lays on the worth 
of the individual. This worth of the 
individual is realized in his work and 
in his attitude towards it. The work 
that is assigned to a human being, 
unless it is vitiated by some extrane- 
ous circumstances, fits his nature, of- 
fers a challenge to all his powers, and 
helps him to fill the needs, physical and 
spiritual, of himself, his loved ones, and 
his community. Whether as a carpenter 
or a teacher, Christ chose work that re- 
joiced in these qualities, and thus taught 
us how to choose a kind of work that 
best fits our nature, our capacities, and 
our ideals. Work is not just an avenue 
of activity on which we enter in quest 
of the almighty dollar. No one is in a 
position to realize this better than the 
student himself, who has set aside for 
a space of years the possibility of gain- 
ful employment in order that he may 
prepare himself thoroughly for the type 
of work that best conforms to his own 
nature, capacities, and ideals. 

CHRISTIAN MUST HAVE IDEALS 

Happy is the man who has an ideal 
and obeys it. Those who form youth 
must devote much time to the teaching 
of ideals. The youth who holds fast 
to ideals will not hesitate to spend long 
hours—yes, years—in preparing him- 
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self for his life’s work. The Christian 
youth has before him, not some ab- 
stract speculation as to goodness or vir- 
tue, but the actual, concrete lite of a 
Person who is absoiutely pertect. He 
need not theorize about the ideal man, 
for he has before him in the person of 
Christ a realization which far surpassed 
the exalted ideas of human wisdom. 
In Christ first appeared the full dignity 
of human nature, and in Him we find all 
those traits which furnish the noblest 
models for imitation. 


WORK AS A MAN’S TRUE 
VOCATION 


This does not mean that a Christian 
may not find his true vocation in re- 
maining a working man, one engaged 
in manual labor. There also Christ 
gave us the example. No modern effi- 
expert would of a 
teacher about to give Christ’s great 


ciency approve 
message to the world spending the first 
thirty years of his life in the compara- 
tive obscurity of Nazareth engaged in 
plying his foster-father’s trade of car- 
penter. Christ did not consider it a 
waste thus to impress upon the mind of 
man the dignity of work. Our authors 
give examples of two workers domi- 
nated by the spirit of Christ: the one, 
a young labor leader who was told of 
the possibility of an advancement and 
replied simply that he wanted to re- 
main a working man because there was 
work for him to do in his present posi- 
tion which no one else perhaps would 
do; the other, a promising young Catho- 
lic doetor with an established practice 
who would not accept a more lucrative 
position as teacher in a great univer- 
sity until he made certain that the move 
would not prejudice the supernatural 
interests of his wife and family. We 
find a 
Christ elected to do during His hidden 


special message in the work 


life. He helped us find the way in 
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which to live our lives on earth; He 
made Himself our model in the common 
things we must do every day. His 
choosing to be born into the tamily o1 
a poor day laborer Was not an accident. 
As God He knew all, and He 


have chosen a home with every con- 


could 
venience and comfort. He preterred 
the home of a day laborer where man- 
ual work was a stubborn source of a 
frugal living. The lily was His crea- 
tion, and Solomon in all his glory was 
not arrayed as one of these. One of the 
purposes of Christ’s coming was that 
He might “bring man’s life back into 
line with the way God meant it to be 
from the beginning.” 


MOST OF THE APOSTLES 
WERE WORKINGMEN 

His disciples understood that He 
valued work highly. He chose working- 
men for His apostles. Some of them 
were fishermen; the great St. Paul was 
a tentmaker. The sharing oi all things 
in common among His disciples was 
an evidence of the spirit of service for 
Manual work had 
been under paganism the menial task of 


The new Christian way of life 


the common good. 


slaves. 
gradually did 
“Pray and work” became the guiding 


away with = slavery. 
principle of Christian society, a prin- 
ciple through which St. Benedict and 
his monks “taught the barbarians how 
to drain swamps, to improve agricul- 
to build roads, and to 
The Middle Ages recog- 


nized work, manual! labor, as a voca- 


tural methods, 
praise God.” 


tion through which man came to his 
complete development—to the fullness 
of the stature of Christ. The Christian 
concept of the dignity of labor gave us 
the magnificent cathedrals of the period 
and preserved in the seriptoria of 
monasteries the classic literary treas- 
ures of 


antiquity and the priceless 


record of God’s word in) manuscript 
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copies of the Bible. Agriculture was 
the work of nearly every family, and 
yet this period, when every man worked 
with his hands, is the high point of 
Christian culture. 


CHRISTIAN WAY OF LIFE BASED 
ON CHARITY FOR ALL 


This Christian way of life was based 
on justice and charity for all. The uni- 
versal devotion to work for the com- 
mon good brought people together in 
towns where each could do his part 
to supply his own needs and those of 
the community. As the need arose, the 
townspeople and the country people 
joined in common projects for the good 
of all. They formed associations that 
resulted in the guilds of the Middle 
Ages. Even kings learned a trade as 
part of their education. Manual work 
of a challenging type “held a central 
place in all the thinking of those genu- 
inely Christian times.” 

Changes came—religious, political, 
economic, and social. To-day Christ 
and His teachings and His way of life 
are rejected by large numbers of men. 
Men who live in God’s world even go 
so far as to deny the existence of God. 
Their philosophy of work has no re- 
spect for the dignity of man. Their 
thinking is based in a secularist philoso- 
phy that fails to center human life in 
God. We need to recapture the right 
philosophy of work. This philosophy, 
respecting as it does the rights of the 
individual, will restore dignity to work 
and dignity to the human personality. 
Man needs work which challenges his 
powers, fills his neéds, and is socially 
useful. This type of work makes man 
happy and restores to him a life that 
is patterned after the teaching of Christ 
and His example. 

In speaking thus of the dignity and 
happiness of work, we must not delude 
ourselves with the thought that abso- 
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lute equality can be established among 
men in all things. Pope Leo XIII in 
his Eneyclical Letter, “Rerum No- 
varum,” (“The Condition of the Work- 
ing Classes,” May 15, 1891), tells us 
that it must be taken as granted, in the 
first place, that the condition of things 
human must be endured, for it is impos- 
sible to reduce human society to one 
dead level. “There naturally exist 
among mankind,” continues the Holy 
Father, “manifold differences of the 
most important kind: people differ in 
capacity, skill, health, strength, and 
unequal fortune is a necessary result of 
unequal condition. Such inequality is 
far from being disadvantageous either 
to individuals or to the community. 
Social and public life can only be main- 
tained by means of various kinds of 
capacity for business and the playing 
of many parts; and each man, as a rule, 
chooses the part which suits his own 
peculiar domestic condition. As re- 
gards bodily labor, even had man never 
fallen from the state of innocence, he 
would not have remained wholly un- 
occupied; but that which would then 
have been his free choice and his de- 
light became afterwards compulsory, 
and the painful expiation for his dis- 
obedience. Cursed be the earth in thy 
work; in thy labor thou shalt eat of it 
all the days of thy life (Genesis, iii. 17). 

To suffer and to endure, there- 
fore, is the lot of humanity; let them 
strive as they may, no strength and no 
artifice will ever succeed in banishing 
from human life the ills and troubles 
which beset it. If any there are who 
pretend differently—who hold out to a 
hard-pressed people the boon of free- 
dom from pain and trouble, an undis- 
turbed repose, and constant enjoyment 
—they delude the people and impose 
upon them. and their lying promises will 
only one dav bring forth evils worse 
than the present. Nothing is more use- 
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ful than to look upon the world as it 
really is—and at the same time to seek 
elsewhere, as we have said, for the 
solace to its troubles.’” 


THREE BASIC PRINCIPLES 

CONCERNING WORK 

Our authors propose three basic prin- 
ciples that a Christian ought to hold 
They 
principles very suceinetly: (1) 
is both a duty and a right; (2) work 
should lead to spiritual growth; and (3) 
work must be directed towards the 
common good. We have seen that work 
is a duty laid upon us by God: “In thy 
labor thou shalt eat of it all the days 
of thy life.” As it is man’s duty to 
live, so it is his duty to work in order 
to support life. Since through work 


state these 
work 


concerning work. 


we develop and perfect the talents en- 
trusted to us, we have a duty to work, 
and if we are faithful we shall receive 
the reward promised by Christ. It is 
folly for men to work for the sole pur- 
pose of acquiring excess material goods, 
for this is not the goal set by God. 
This duty of man implies certain rights. 
Man’s duty to keep himself and his de- 
pendents alive implies a right to work 
with the gifts of nature to obtain what 
is necessary for life. The words of 
Pius XII establish a norm for many 
employed in industry to-day. The 
Pope says that the emplovee has a 
right to obtain “a salary which will 
cover the living expenses of a family 
and such as to make it possible for the 
parents to fulfill their natural duty to 
rear healthy, nourished, and clothed 
children; a dwelling worthy of human 
persons; the possibility of securing for 
the children sufficient instruction and 
a becoming education; of foreseeing and 
forestalling times of stress, sickness, 
and old age.” 


*“The Great Enevelical Letters of Leo 
XIII” (Benziger Brothers, New York Citv) 
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The human soul makes man’s work 
differ in degree and in kind from that 
of animals, and gives to all human work 
a spiritual equality. We cannot evalu- 
ate the spiritual activity in quantita- 
tive terms, but all must give heed to 
the words of Pius XI: “Labor is not a 
mere chattel, since the human dignity 
of the workingman must be recognized 

. and cannot be bought and sold like 
The labor- 
er’s work is not an impersonal “factor 


any piece of merchandise.” 


in production,’ and the personal ele- 
ment is brought out by speaking rather 
of the laborer than of his labor. His 
human needs must be met through the 
Hence follows 
the gravity of the sin of defrauding the 
worker of his wage. Work is a bless- 
ing and an aid to growth in the spirit- 
ual life, for the 
energy demanded in work keep man’s 
imagination, senses, and instincts under 


returns from his work. 


concentration and 


the control of the rational power of the 
soul. “No man, regardless of his pref- 
erence or wealth, can afford to be with- 
out work, except for comparatively 
short periods of recreation.” Spiritual 
bankruptey is the lot of the worker 
who fails to do an honest piece of work, 
as it is the lot of the owner or employer 
who neglects his workmen and spends 
his own time in dissolute diversions. 
The third of the principles just enu- 
merated reminds us that no work we 
undertake should ever be opposed to 
the common good. No man is justified 
in using as a means of support a type 
of work that is injurious to society, dis- 
honorable, and sinful. He who mis- 
represents the wares he is selling, for 
example, is working against the common 
good, but any work that. is honorable 
and free from sin can contribute in 
some way to the common good. It is 
clear that some work contributes far 
more directly to the common good 
than does other work; there are spirit- 
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ual rewards in the work of a priest, 
physician, teacher, social worker, or 
nurse that are not found in types of 
work that contribute less directly to 
the common good. 


EVERY WORKER ENTITLED 
TO A JUST WAGE 


Acceptance of the Christian doctrine 
on work will do away with the changes 
and errors brought into the working 
world by the Industrial Revolution. 
In “Rerum Novarum” Pope Leo XIII 
outlined a plan to effect this, to bring 
the world back to respect for the essen- 
tial dignity of the human person, of 
every worker. The right of private 
property for the worker must receive 
recognition. “If a workman’s wages be 
sufficient to enable him to maintain 
himself, his wife, and his children in 
reasonable comfort, he will not find it 
difficult, if he is a sensible man, to study 
economy; and he will not fail, by cut- 
ting down expenses, to put by a little 
property: nature and reason would 
urge him to do this. We have seen that 
this great labor question cannot be 
solved except by assuming as a prin- 
ciple that private ownership must be 
held sacred and inviolable. The law, 
therefore, should favor ownership, and 
its policy should be to induce as many 
people as possible to become owners. 

If working people can be en- 
couraged to look forward to obtain- 
ing a share in the land, the result will 
be that the gulf between vast wealth 
and deep poverty will be bridged over, 
and the two orders will be brought 
nearer together.” Earlier in the En- 
eyclical the Pope had derived the right 
to private ownership from man’s su- 
perioritvy to the rest of the animal 
world through his possession of reason, 
the chief thing in us who are human 
beings. “And on this account—27z., 
that man alone among animals possesses 
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reason—it must be within his right to 
have things not merely for temporary 
and momentary use, as other living 
beings have them, but in stable and 
permanent possession; he must have 
not only things which perish in the 
using, but also those which, though used, 
remain for use in the future.” Finally, 
the Pope declares: “The right to possess 
private property is from nature, not 
from man; and the State has only the 
right to regulate its use in the interests 
of the publie good, but by no means to 
abolish it altogether. The State is, 
therefore, unjust and cruel, if, in the 
name of taxation, it deprives the private 
owner of more than is just.” 


THE WIFE AS THE HEART 
OF THE HOME 


In this era of inflation the head of 
the home must often have the help of 
his wife in amassing enough money 
to purchase a home. This is not an 
ideal condition. There is another type 
of work, our authors tell us, that fits her 
nature better—‘the work of keeping 
the home, of beautifying it, of making 
it a source of happiness and strength 
for the man who earned it and for the 
children who adorn it.””. A chart illus- 
trates the different types of work that 
are characteristic of the functional 
home. Nature makes the work of man 
and woman complementary; man, “the 
head of the home,” works to provide a 
religious environment, “worthy of hu- 
man persons,” and “the possibilitv of 

. a becoming education” (Pius XII): 
woman, “the heart of the home,” works 
at the high art of homemaking to 
strengthen, enrich, and sanctify her 
loved ones; children, the treasure of the 
home, work at necessary, challenging, 
and socially useful activities that in- 
erease the hidden wealth in loving 
companionship and holiness for all. All 
members of the home enrich their lives 
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through the precious experiences of 
working together towards a common 
end. The wife and mother reigns as 
queen, and of her it is rightly said: 
“Woman’s work is never done.” 

Children should be allowed to make 
a larger contribution than the mere 
performance of household chores. Our 
authors give the specific suggestion of 
permitting the little girl to prepare the 
contents for a kettle of delicious soup, 
and the little boy to share with his 
father such a task as the building of 
new shelves. If the family budget de- 
mands the help of money that children 
can earn, care should be taken that 
they share as far as possible in free, 
purposeful activity within the home. 
There they experience growth of powers 
in home membership and learn lessons 
of virtue in imitating their model, the 
Boy Jesus. Life can then be likened to 
“a great and beautiful building that is 
built on a firm foundation and that is 
possessed of a perfectly balanced 
superstructure.” God gives the natural 
and supernatural tools with which to 
work in developing whatever is best in 
human nature and in becoming like 
Christ. The natural virtues provide 
the basis on which to build the super- 
natural virtues. Honesty is the first 
requisite quality. Petty thievery and 
cheating destroy what is best in human 
nature. Perseverance is obviously 
necessary in all work, as is courage or 
fortitude, to see a thing through to the 
end. Accuracy is but a phase of hon- 
esty in work, and without obedience 
perseverance is mere obstinacy. The 
worker must practise self-criticism and 
be willing to accept the constructive 
criticism of others. 

Charity is especially manifest in the 
dealings of an employer with his work- 
ers. In his love of his fellows for the 
love of God he protects his workers 
against all physical and moral hazards, 
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promotes the stability and advance- 
ment of their families, and provides for 
their spiritual protection and growth. 
Generosity and benevolence guide the 
employer to make a family wage and 
Christian living conditions possible for 
his employees. The consequent happi- 
ness, Joy, and co6peration are but the 
fruits of the loving fear of displeasing 
God. 


CHRISTIAN ATTITUDE MAKES 
WORK A FORM OF PRAYER 


Work can be prayer. The Christian 
attitude looks upon work as prayer. 
The motto of the Middle Ages joined 
prayer and work together, and St. Paul 
writes: “Whether you eat or drink, or 
whatsoever else you do, do all to the 
glory of God,” and reminds us that he 
does not seek “that which is profitable 
to myself, but to many, that they may 
be saved.” 

Our life must be Christ-centered if 
our work is to be Christ-centered. It 
is a mistake for men to think of their 
work as an activity completely apart 
from God. Christ 
walks with the workman who worships 
Him. He invites all who labor to come 
to Him: “Come to Me, all vou that 
labor and are burdened, and I will re- 
fresh vou” (Luke, xi. 28). In the Saecri- 
fice of the Mass He comes to vou, His 
workman, and wants you to give vour- 
self to Him. Receiving Him in Holy 
Communion, you can join with Him in 
His Great Work and have a most inti- 
mate part in it. Even if vou cannot 
be actually present at the Sacrifice of 
the Mass. vou can offer yourself and 
vour work with Christ’s offering of 
Himself. Unless your work is worthy 
to be joined with the Mass, it is not 
work worth doing at all, nor is it 
worthy of vou who are a fellow-work- 
man with Christ. 

Christian workers should have an 
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intense realization of their fellowship 
with Christ. Workers of every nation 
and race can join themselves with 
Christ in His sacrifice, and be thus 
united with one another throughout the 
world. 

“In, with, and through Christ” we 
read in the closing paragraph of this 
unit of “Service,” “they ask that their 
work may be united with His; that it 
may, by this union, take on a divine 
character and be a means of their own 


sanctification as well as an aid to the 
salvation of all mankind. Work, in 
this way, is guaranteed to be for the 
common good. It is stripped of its 
modern individualistic tendency; it is 
reclaimed by union with Christ. It be- 
comes again what the good God meant 
it to be—a challenge to man’s powers, a 
means through which he may fill the 
needs, both physical and spiritual, of 
himself, of his loved ones, and of his 
community.” 
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O UESTIONS ANswerep 


By JOHN J. DANAGHER, C.M. 





Hospital Chaplain Confirming 


Question: The April, 1951, issue of 
the HomILetTic AND PastTorRAL REVIEW 
states that the faculty of confirming in- 
fants in danger of death, given to hos- 
pital chaplains and orphanage chap- 
lains, had been extended for one year to 
February 6, 1951. It was then called 
the last extension. Has the faculty 
since been extended? CHAPLAIN. 

Answer: The latest prorogation of 
the indult referred to is dated January 
22, 1951, and is effective for three 
years from that date. Therefore, the 
present indult will remain in force until 
January 22, 1954, inclusive. Presum- 
ably the Holy See will again be asked 
to extend the faculty before the latest 
expiration date. Indults of this kind 
are obtained for our local Ordinaries 
through the good offices of the Most 
Reverend Apostolic Delegate. 

We may take occasion of the present 
inquiry to note certain restrictions 
that were placed in the original indult 
for hospital chaplains, and which re- 
main in effect. Unlike pastors confirm- 
ing in danger of death, chaplains may 
exercise their faculty only for the 
benefit of infants received into the in- 
stitutions served by them (pro puerulis 
ibt receptis). By infants are meant 
those who have not yet reached the age 
of reason, and who of course are judged 
to be in real danger of death. Further- 
more, the faculty is enjoyed only by a 
chaplain who is permanently (stabil- 
iter) assigned to the institution. If 
there are several priests serving as 
chaplains, only he who is first chaplain 


may use the faculty. For him it is 
personal, and he cannot delegate it to 
any other priest. Moreover, the chap- 
lain is not to confirm if it is possible to 
obtain the services of the local pastor 
for this purpose. 


Blessing of New Stations 


Question: If the Stations of the Cross 
have been canonically erected in a 
church or chapel, and after ten or 
twelve years a person makes a donation 
of a new set of Stations, must the pastor ° 
or priest have special permission to bless 
the Stations as if there were never any 
Stations in the church or chapel? 

NUNTIUS. 

Answer: So long as the crosses blessed 
in the original erection of the Way of 
the Cross are retained in the church or 
chapel, no new erection of the Stations 
is required. Even if it were necessary 
to remove the crosses when installing 
the new Stations, and they were later 
put back in a different order, the indul- 
gences of the Way of the Cross do not 
cease (S. C. of Indulgences, August 22, 
1842; Decr. 311, 3). If both images 
and crosses were removed, however, the 
indulgences could not be gained until 
the crosses had been replaced (S. C. 
Indulg., December 16, 1760; Deer. 223. 
2). 

For validity in erecting the Way of 
the Cross the crosses must be of wood 
and they must be visible to the people. 
not covered over with metal or some 
other substance (S. C. Indulg., Novem- 
ber 22, 1878; Decr. 442). To avoid 
any doubt, therefore, care should be 
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taken that the new Stations do not 


cover or obscure the crosses. 


May the new Stations be blessed, or 
And does the 


should they be blessed? 
priest have to possess a special faculty 
to impart this blessing? If the new set 


of Stations be so constructed that the 


original crosses are removed from the 
wall and new crosses are put in place, 


the priest must obtain the special 
faculty required for valid erection of 
the Way of the Cross. The indulgences 
are attached to the old crosses and cease 
with their permanent removal. If the 
original crosses are retained in the 
church or chapel, no further blessing is 
needed. The new Stations may indeed 
be blessed, but the 
images as distinct from the crosses is 
not required for validity even in the 
original erection of the Way of the 
Cross (De Angelis, “De Indulgentiis,” 
ed. 1946, n. 335, 3). The Roman Ritual 


provides in the ceremony of erection 


blessing of the 


for the blessing of the tabulz, if they be 
De Angelis says of this rubric 
that the images are customarily blessed 
and that this is proper, but not neces- 


present. 


sary for validity. 

The Sacred Congregation of Indul- 
gences Was asked on August 22, 1842 
(Deer. 311, 3). whether there was re- 
quired a new faculty of erecting the 
Way of the Cross and of blessing new 
Stations (tabulz#) when these were sub- 


stituted for a previous set. The reply 
was that no new faculty is required, 
provided that there be no replacement 
of the greater part of the crosses. By 
reason of this Decree and of the words 
of the Ritual, I believe it correct to say 
that the priest in charge of the church 
or chapel may bless the new Stations, if 
he so desires, using the formula given 
in the Ritual for that purpose. For 
this he would need no special faculty 
because he is not erecting the Way of 
the Cross 


Must a Priest Conduct the 
Way of the Cross? 


Question: Ten or twelve high school 
girls or nurses from a hospital go into 
the church or chapel to make the Sta- 
tions, and only one girl or nurse goes 
from Station to Station as a priest would 
(on Fridays of Lent). The others kneel 
and stand in the pews, answering the 
prayers. Do these girls or nurses gain 
the indulgences of the Wavy of the Cross 
even if a priest was in the school or 
hospital or on the grounds? 

CHAPLAIN. 

Answer: The solution of this problem 
will depend at least to some extent upon 
the nature of the place where the Way 
of the Cross has been erected and upon 
the place of residence of those making 
the Stations. It is only under specified 
circumstances that the indulgences of 
the Wavy of the Cross can be gained in 
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How many pounds 
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[150 lbs. & 
[ | 25 Ibs. 
_] 10 Ibs. 


As you see them at your meat store, 
pork chops are simply a choice cut of 
meat with a neat little handle of bone. 

But as the meat packer buys them, 
pork chops are part of a “package” 
that includes many less popular cuts 
as well as a lot of weight that isn’t 
“eatin” meat”. 

A porker that weighs-in at the 
meat packing plant at 240 pounds, 
shows up at your retailers as 115 
pounds of fresh and smoked pork 
products and 35 pounds of lard. 
Only 150 pounds altogether. And 
only 10 pounds of this are center- 


cut pork chops. 


That’s why you pay more for pork 
chops than for most other cuts of pork. 
For the price of each cut of meat (like 
the price of just about everything 
else!) is determined largely by how 
much there is of it and how much peo- 
ple like it. 

K:conomists call this the law of sup- 
ply and demand. Women call it “shop- 
ping”. They compare, pick, choose. 
In a free market, their choice of the 
available supplies sets the values— 
whether it’s in pork or peaches; beef 


or bananas. 
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the manner described by the chaplain. 

The requirements in general for gain- 
ing these indulgences are local motion 
from one Station to another and medita- 
tion to the best of one’s ability upon 
the individual Stations or at least upon 
the Passion of Our Lord in a general 
way. Moving for each Station is ab- 
solutely required, so that without an 
apostolic indult the indulgences cannot 
otherwise be gained, whether the exer- 
cise be made by an individual or by a 
group. Even when a group makes the 
Stations, all are to move from one Sta- 
tion to another to the extent that the 
size of the place and the number of per- 
sons permit (S. C. Indulg., February 26, 
1841; Deer. 287). 

On July 23, 1757, the Sacred Congre- 
gation of Indulgences granted permis- 
sion to use the method known as that of 


St. Leonard of Port Maurice whenevei 
it might cause confusion or disturbancc 
for the whole crowd of people to pass 
from Station to Station. According to 
this method, each one remains in his 
own place while the priest with two 
clerics or choristers (cantoribus) makes 
the round, pausing at each Station and 
reciting the usual prayers while the 
others respond alternately. Those in 
the pews must rise and kneel for each 
Station (Deer. 210). 

On March 20, 1946, the Sacred Peni- 
tentiary published specific norms to de- 
termine under what circumstances this 
method may be used (Acta Ap. Sedis, 
XXXVIII, 160; Bousearen, “Canon 
Law Digest,” 1948 Supplement, p. 141). 
In this document it was declared that 
the concession of 1757 is valid only for 
the public exercise of the Way of the 
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Cross performed in a church, and that it 
does not hold good when the exercise is 
performed by religious in their chapels. 

Religious may indeed use this method 
of making the Stations in their own ora- 
tories, according to the Sacred Peni- 
tentiary, but the exercise is to be con- 
ducted by one of the men or women 
religious (as the case may be) instead 
of by a priest, unless he be one of the 
community. The same permission is 
granted to those of the faithful living a 
common life as described in Canon 929 
who make the Way of the Cross in their 
own chapel. Here again it must be one 
of the men or women living in the house 
who leads the exercise and goes from 
Station to Station. By reason of the 
Sacred Penitentiary’s Resolution, it is 
not sufficient that the devotion be con- 
ducted by a priest who is not also one 
of those living in the house and coming 
under the terms of Canon 929. 


ey 





Therefore, we must determine 
whether or not the high school girls or 
nurses, since they are not religious, 
come under the exception made by the 
Sacred Penitentiary for those who are 
spoken of in Canon 929. If the nurses 
are making the Stations in the chapel 
of the hospital where they live, they 
may follow the method described by the 
chaplain, provided that their moving 
from one Station to the next would be a 
source of confusion or disturbance by 
reason of their number or the size of 
the chapel. 

Fulfillment or non-fulfillment of this 
essential condition will be a matter of 
fact in any case. Nevertheless, I am 
inclined to think that for so small a 
group it will not ordinarily be true that 
their number prevents everyone’s going 
from Station to Station because of con- 
fusion or disturbance that would result. 
As the group moves about, one nurse 
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could lead the prayers to which the 
others respond, while all comply with 
the essential requirements of local mo- 
tion and of meditation on the Passion. 
Actually no vocal prayers are required 
for the Way of the Cross. If group 
recitation of customary prayers would 
under these circumstances be a cause of 
distraction to others present, the devo- 
tion could be conducted with each per- 
son moving silently from Station to 
Station. It is not even necessary to 
genuflect when the Stations are made 
privately or in the manner just de- 
scribed. 

If the exercise be performed in a 
church or publie oratory (efr. Canon 
1191, §1), the nurses cannot gain the 
indulgences by remaining in their places 
while one of their number goes from 
Station to Station. In these places 
both the Decree of the Sacred Congre- 
gation of Indulgences and the Resolu- 
tion of the Sacred Penitentiary require 
that the devotion be conducted by a 
priest acompanied by two servers. 

It is difficult to see how the high 
school girls spoken of by the chaplain 
could gain the indulgences of the Way 
of the Cross in the manner proposed, un- 
less they are boarders making the Sta- 
tions in the chapel of the school or con- 
vent where they are living. If they are 
boarders, what has been written above 
concerning nurses and the _ hospital 
chapel would apply. In a particular 
instance the Stations may have been 
vanonically erected in a part of the 
school that is not properly an oratory, 
so approved by the local Ordinary, but 
which is used for various devotions 


‘throughout the year. In such a place 


everyone would be obliged to move 
from Station to Station in order to gain 
the indulgences attached to this exer- 
cise. Because it is not properly a chapel 
even for those living a common life 
(cfr. Canon 929), it will not suffice for 
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boarders, much less for day students, 
merely to have one of their number 
lead the devotion. Furthermore, be- 
‘ause the place is not a church, it would 
not be sufficient for even a priest to con- 
duct the exercise as he would in church. 

In summary, therefore, we may say 
that the girls or nurses are not making 
the Way of the Cross in the manner re- 
quired by the Holy See for gaining the 
indulgences attached to the Stations. 
The method described will be valid only 
for boarders (high school girls or 
nurses) in the chapel of the institution, 
and then only if the number of persons 
or the small size of the chapel prevents 
the entire group’s moving from Station 
to Station without disturbance or con- 
fusion. Ordinarily this condition will 
not be fulfilled when only ten or twelve 
persons are involved. The presence or 
absence of a priest on the grounds will 
not affect the case in any way. 


Reparation for Venial Sins 
of Detraction 

Question: Is a confessor of religious 
who confess venial sins of detraction 
bound to impose upon them the obliga- 
tion of restoration by speaking kindly 
of the person injured when such an 
occasion presents itself? 

PRESBYTER. 

Answer: There is per se an obligation 
of making amends for even a venial sin 
of detraction, although this obligation 
does not bind under grave sin or with 
grave inconvenience. The obligation 
could become a grave one if the original 
venial sin of detraction had led to seri- 
ous consequences for the person harmed. 
In the present case, however, we are 
concerned only with venial sins that do 
not involve results so serious. 

If the penitent confesses a sin of de- 
traction specifically as such, instead of 
making merely a general accusation of 
sins against charity in speech, the con- 
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fessor should ordinarily point out to 
him the obligation of doing what he 
reasonably can to make reparation for 
the wrong that has been committed. 
Rather than stressing the obligation 
under pain of (venial) sin, the confessor 
would do better to point out means of 
restoring the good name that has been 
injured and to offer motives for avoid- 
ing similar faults in the future. 

The most effective of those means will 
be to speak kindly and favorably of 
the other person, as well as to excuse his 
failings if they are mentioned by others. 
The detractor cannot lawfully deny 
what he has said because it was the 
truth. Moreover, to attempt reparation 
by the use of ambiguous expressions or 
by telling others that one was mis- 
understood, ete., will usually serve only 
to call attention again to the original 
remark, and perhaps lead to the con- 
clusion that one protests too much. 
Kindly speech will be the best means 
of repairing the injury caused by the 
detraction, and the confessor should so 
instruct his penitent. 


Tones of Voice in the Mass 


Question: The tones of the Mass bind 
under pain of sin. When would grave 
matter be present in violating these 
tones? If a priest-lowers his voice to 
avoid disturbing others celebrating in 
the same place, must he still vocalize 
each word so that he may hear himself, 
granted that he have normal Pasi 

NEO-SACERDOS. 


Answer: The General Rubries of the 
Missal list the parts of the Mass that 
are to be said aloud and those to be 
said secretly (Rub. Gen., XVI, 1). A 
few of the prayers are to be said in a 
tone that is described as aliquantulum 
elevata or by some similar term. The 
Orate fratres, for example, is to be said 
in this more moderate tone. A com- 
plete list of the parts of the Mass to 
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be recited in the various tones of voice 
‘an be found in the works of those 
authors who write about the ceremonies 
of the Mass. The Missal itself does 
not specify the greater or lesser guilt 
incurred by disregard of these rubrics. 
For this information we must turn to 
the moralists and liturgists. 
According to Noldin-Schmitt 
(“Summa Theologiz Moralis,” ed. 1937, 
III, n. 216), it would be a venial sin to 
recite those prayers that are to be said 
clara voce so quietly that the faithful 
cannot hear what is being said. This, 
of course, prescinds from extrinsic cir- 
cumstances. A priest saying Mass at 
a side altar would not say the prayers 
in so loud a voice as the celebrant at 
the main altar, who is offering Mass for 
the people. Nevertheless, the priest 
at the side altar should not say the en- 
tire Mass silently or in so low a tone 


that not even the server can hear what 
is being said. 

When another priest is celebrating 
Mass nearby, there is a reasonable 
“ause excusing from this obligation. 
Under these circumstances it is lawful 
and proper that each celebrant recite 
only in a low tone those parts of the 
Mass that are normally said aloud (cfr. 
Gasparri, “De Eucharistia,” II, n. 848). 
In any event the volume of the loud or 
clear tone of voice will depend upon 
the size of the chureh or chapel in 
which the Mass is offered and upon 
the number of people assisting at the 
Mass. 

The Missal prescribes that the 
prayers to be said secretly should be 
recited by the priest in such a manner 
that he can hear himself but cannot 
be heard by those nearby (Rub. Gen.. 
XVI, 2). It is considered a grave sin 
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and a serious violation of a preceptive 
rubric to recite in a loud tone a notable 
It is likewise grave 
to say the words of consecration in such 
cannot 


part of the Canon. 


a manner that the celebrant 
hear himself, barring some extrinsic 
impediment such as deafness, the ring- 
ing of bells, ete. (Noldin-Schmitt, 7bid.). 

Vocalizing the words of consecration 
merely with the lips and tongue, so 
that per se the celebrant cannot hear 
himself, endangers the very validity of 
the consecration. The matter and form 
of a Sacrament must be sensible, per- 
ceptible by the senses. It is true that 
the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass is not 
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the Sacrament of the Holy Eucharist, 
but the words of consecration are the 
form of that Sacrament. If they be 
not sensibly pronounced, there is no 
Sacrament. For that reason care must 
be exercised that the celebrant does not 
expose the consecration to danger of 
nullity in an effort to say the words so 
quietly that not even the server will be 
able to hear them. This would be an 
improper interpretation of the rubries 
requiring that the secret parts of the 
Mass be not heard by the “bystanders.” 

Objective violations of the law con- 
cerning the tones of voice in the Mass 
are not unknown among us. 
lations are almost always subjectively 
inculpable, I am sure, because the priest 
When they 
do occur, however, they should serve 
to remind us of the constant need for 
vigilance lest we fall into bad habits. 


These vio- 


does not advert to them. 


Prayers after Low Mass 

Question: There seems to be a wide- 
spread difference of opinion concerning 
the proper way to say the prayers after 
a Low Mass. Which of these prayers 
should be said by the priest and people 
together, and which, if any, should be 
said by the priest alone? SACERDOS. 

Answer: The “Enchiridion Indulgen- 
tiarum: Preces et Pia Opera” (Vatican 
City, 1950, n. 675) states that an if- 
dulgence of ten years is gained by the 
faithful who, after devoutly assisting 
at Mass, recite while kneeling the 
Leonine prayers together with the priest 
sacerdote). There is a 
further indulgence of seven years for the 
triple recitation of “Most Sacred Heart 
if this 
The in- 
vocation is not imposed by general law. 

There are no more specific directions 
given for recitation of these prayers 
and the manner of saying them will de- 
pend upon local custom. The almost 
universal practice, I believe, is for the 


(simul cum 


of Jesus, have merey on us,” 
prayer is added to the others. 
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priest and people to recite alternately 
the three Hail Marys. The Salve Re- 
gina is then recited by priest and people 
together, followed by the versicle and 
response said alternately. The next 
prayer (“O God, our refuge and our 
strength”) is ordinarily recited by the 
priest alone. I cannot remember ever 
hearing the congregation recite this 
prayer with the priest. The custom 
may exist in some places, as it does in 
some seminaries and religious institu- 
tions. 

Variation in practice exists chiefly 
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either case the celebrant of the Mass 
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ticular law as it is in the Diocese of 
Fargo. Either joint or alternating reci- 
tation will fulfill the law of the Church, 
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tolerates local differences in practice. 
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Book Reviews 





*“Humani Generis”’ 


It is everywhere conceded that this 
ineyclical is one of the outstanding 
Papal documents that have appeared 
in our times. Its importance is funda- 
mental and far-reaching, primarily for 
Catholic theology, and then also for 
outsiders who do not accept the teach- 
ings of the Church. From its first ap- 
pearance in September, 1950, up to the 
present time in 1952, this great Letter 
has been widely commented on in a 
multitude of Catholic reviews and 
periodicals, and the end is not yet. 

It will be very useful for priests and 
students to have the work by Fr. Cot- 
ter, which gives on the left-hand page 
the Latin text of the Encyclical in clear, 
legible type, and on the opposite right- 
hand page a good English translation, 
after which follows a fine, lucid com- 
mentary.! 

In his Preface Fr. Cotter explains 
briefly the purpose and character of 
the Papal Letter as well as the reasons 
for his commentary on it, when he says: 
“While directly addressed only to the 
bishops of the Catholie world, the En- 
cyclical was evidently written for the 
special benefit of trained theologians, 
more particularly for professors in ec- 
clesiastical institutes or seminaries. 
This explains why the language 
throughout is so concise and technical, 
why many assertions, positive and 
negative, are left without proof, why 
few of the concepts underlying them are 
amplified or justified. The readers 
4 The Encyclical “Humani Generis,’ With 


a Commentary, by A. C. Cotter, S.J. (Weston 
College Press, Weston, Mass.). 
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whom the Pope had in mind are sup- 
posed to be familiar with all that. On 
the other hand, certain suppositions are 
more or less implied in what is said 
explicitly, and certain conclusions can 
at once be drawn from the words of 
the Pope, but are not actually drawn 
in the Encyclical. The Commentary 
wishes to supply some of this subsidiary 
information by way of paraphrase and 
expansion of the closely packed sen- 
tences and paragraphs. To all of which 
a word is added here and there as to 
what the Eneyclical does not teach or 
what conclusions cannot be drawn from 
n.” 

The paragraphs in the Latin text are 
not numbered, nor are there any head- 
ings or subheadings. But Fr. Cotter in 
his translation has numbered all the 
paragraphs, and in his Commentary 
has inserted headings and subheadings. 
These additions are a distinct help to 
a more ready understanding of this im- 
portant Papal document. Fr. Cotter’s 
little work, of 111 pages for only one 
dollar, is the most satisfactory treat- 
ment of the subject that this reviewer 
has seen. 


CHARLES J. CALLAN, O.P., Litt.D. 


Life in a Soviet Labor Camp 


Speaking not long ago before the 
United Nations Special Commission on 
Forced Labor, Mr. Kotschnig, the 
American representative, repudiated the 
Soviet contention that the forced labor 
‘amps of the Reds are corrective. “In 
reality,” he said “they are places of 
brutal punishment, characterized by in- 
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human quarters, a hunger diet, insuffi- a horror story which unfortunately is 


cient clothing and lack of medical care, 
aimed at wiping out dissidents and at 
destroying ethnic and political groups.” 

Only the wilfully blind can eseape 
the conclusion of a mountain 
dence that the Soviet system is the most 
slavery in the history of the 
But however strong this convic- 
it is bound 
con- 


of evi- 
vicious 
world. 
tion may be in the abstract, 
to more dynamic 
firmed by the personal experience of a 
slave who managed to survive and es- 
‘ape to the free world outside the Iron 


become when 


Curtain. 

Such is the terrible distinction which 
has been earned by Nicholas Pry- 
chodko, a Ukrainian victim of Com- 
munist “correction.” In his recently 
published book,' Mr. Prychodko relates 


‘One of the Fifteen Million. By Nicholas 
Prychodko (Little, Brown & Co., Boston, 
Mass.). 


It confirms what has been 
other escapee from 


not unique. 
told by every 
Soviet savagery. 

Brutal punishment at the hands of 
the Security Police is not a haphazard 
process, depending upon the whim of an 
individual, but a prescribed, regulated, 
and above all a prolonged means of 
breaking a prisoner’s mind and will. 
This was the prelude to Mr. Pry- 
chodko’s journey to a Siberian slave 
camp. 

After an extended period of torture 
and suffocation in an NKVD prison, 
his journey in crowded cattle cars came 
as a bit of relief because some fresh air 
But this relief did not last 


came in. 
long. Once the prisoners reached the 
subaretic wilderness, they were con- 


fronted by armed guards and watch- 
dogs to prevent any attempt at escape 
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from impossible assignments of work, 
inedible food, swarms of biting insects 
for the summer and fifty-below-zero 
temperature in winter. 

The story of how among so many 
millions of hopeless prisoners this one 
escaped and managed to reach a land 
of liberty, furnishes a thrilling instance 
of the power of a mother’s prayer and 
her invincible hope. Although he is not 
a Catholic, this part of Mr. Prychodko’s 
book is an encouraging reminder of 
Catholie confidence in the all-powerful 
prayer of our Blessed Mother for the 
conversion of Russia and consequent 
freedom for millions of slaves. This 
confidence in our Mother’s prayer for 
her children in bondage is much more 
reasonable than trust in atomic 
weapons which would destroy the in- 
nocent with the guilty, the friend with 
the foe, the imprisoned slave with his 
guards. 


Will Mary crush the serpent’s head 
of Communism from within the Soviet? 
Such a possibility can be seen in the 
words of John Foster Dulles to the 
American Political Science Association 
at Buffalo, New York, on August 27, 
1952. “The empire of Soviet Com- 
munism can be disintegrated from 
within. Already it is overextended, 
covering 800 million people of what 
were recently nineteen different inde- 
pendent nations. That structure could 
be cracked by passive resistance, slow- 
downs, and non-coéperation.” If to 
the natural techniques of passive re- 
sistance, slowdowns, and non-codpera- 
tion there be added the supernatural 
imitation of Christ in His Passion, by 
His members, the Mystical Body, then 
a Resurrection of freedom behind the 
Iron Curtain will be inevitable without 
World War III. 
MicwaeE. J. Deacy. 
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Recent Pastoral Publications 


The effect of Bishop Sheen’s radio 
addresses and television appearances 
upon American thinking—the cynic 
might call this last word a euphemism 
has been that of a barricade, at least 
from the negative viewpoint, and has 
held back considerably the number of 
disciples and proselytes of modernistic 
and ultra-modern apostles of “freedom 
in everything.” His Excellency is able 
to meet them all by a variety of tech- 
niques. At one time it will be a simple, 
but heart-stirring presentation of the 
events in the life of Our Lord.!' There 
he counts upon the “Eternal Magnet” 
entirely. At another time he will carry 
some of the oft-repeated sophistries of 
the worldling to their absurd conclu- 
sions. Again, and more seriously, he 
may pass the platter first to the cook 
and invite him to poison himself. 
Naturally, people often end up by say- 
ing: “There’s something reasonable 
about the Catholic view; it’s not so 
benighted as I have always believed.” 

Some time ago the writer found him- 
self in the company of a half-dozen 
Protestant ministers—ministers of a 
well-organized Communion—all _ of 
whom admitted before the end of the 
conversation that they had _ listened 
each Sunday for severat seasons to 
Monsignor (at that time) Sheen’s 
broadeasts, and had been very deeply 
impressed, not only by the Catholic 
viewpoint, but in general by the power 
of right reason and religion to solve 
the problems we have to face to-day. 

He discomforts the self-styled intel- 
lectual, he exhilarates the despondent, 
and he throws a gleam of light on the 
path of the groping wanderer; but, 








1 The Life of Christ. Bv Most Rev. Fulten 
J. Sheen, D.D. (Catholic Hour Addresses from 
January 6 to April 13. 1952: National Council 
of Catholic Men, 1312 Massachusetts Ave.. 
N. W., Washington 5, D. C.; 108 pp. and 
Appendix). 
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above all, he has made clear the pur- 
pose of life to thousands who had failed 
to realize it—even to those (Catholics, 
I mean) who should have realized it long 
ago. He tries resolutely never to mis- 
represent the opposition and thereby 
disqualify himself; he knows the art 
of the orator, but he hides the evidence 
of oratory by the relief of gentle humor 
or the intensity of personalized con- 
versation from time to time. 

The marvel is that the present book- 
let represents the twenty-third set of 
Catholic Hour addresses. To get ready 
one set of addresses often exhausts the 
store of good preachers; three sets put 
a strain on ingenuity of expression and 
attractiveness of viewpoint; but Bishop 
Sheen has gone on through all these 
years drawing more and more listeners 
and deepening and widening the in- 
terest in his addresses until his late 
triumphs on television have amazed 
experienced producers everywhere. 

The general theme of the 1952 Catho- 
lic Hour Series is really Christ the 
Missioner. As head of the National 
Society for the Propagation of the 
Faith, Bishop Sheen calls attention to 
Christ longing for the harvest; gives us 
an insight into Christ’s way of winning 
the love of mankind; analyzes Christ’s 
personality and purposes as a Divine 
missionary. Any one paragraph in the 
present series can inspire the thought- 
ful preacher with a freshened theme 
and a new point of view. 

It may seem bumptious and extrava- 
gant to assert that the genuine history 
of music, particularly church musie, 
has still to be written. There are many 
problems in the clouded past which, if 
brought to solution, might clarify some 
of the musical confusion of our time. 
For example—and this selection is made 
at random—the historical concept of 
dissonance and consonance and their 
uses, the material distinction between 
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did value at fhese low (not shown) 
prices. 114¢x%8%x5 $ 9.00 
MAKING A TRIP? 
We'd like to send you our brochure illustrating our 
fine line of traveling bags . . . attractively priced. 
Mail orders shipped same day received 


Please add'50¢ shipping and handling fee. 
Send checks or money order to: Dept. H-11 








Entr. 10 W. 23 St. 
ALLIED srier case co 


186—5th Avenue * New York 10, N. Y. 


Satisfaction guaranteed 


IRISH 


LITURGICAL 
ART 
©0000006006060 
CHRISTMAS 
CARDS 


Available for the 
first time in the U. S. A. 















By special arrangement with the 
famous Irish artist, Richard King, 
we bring you these unusual and 
beautiful Catholic Christmas cards. 
In full color, they look like cathedral 
stained glass windows. Boxed, 20 
cards, 2 sizes. 


Price $1.00 box (retail), Religious Price 65¢ 
@@eeee0200000000000008080 


IN QUANTITY FOR RESALE BY ORGANIZATIONS: 


#50 to 99 ------- - 55¢ 
* 100 or more - 50c per box 


ORDER TODAY FROM 


CATECHETICAL GUILD 


147 E. Sth STREET, + SAINT PAUL 1, MINN. 
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the secular and the sacred style in 
music, and many other problems. Of 
course, hundreds of theorists have tried 
to answer them. 

But Dom Stephen in his recent book- 
let? goes over the essential steps in the 
development of Gregorian Chant and 
gives the church musician (and the non- 
musician) a knowledge of the principal 
historical figures who have either ac- 
tively engaged in teaching the chant or 
left an opinion for historians to con- 
sider. Although the author makes no 
claim at thoroughness of detail, he as- 
sembles the main historical material 
in the history of Gregorian Chant and 
gives the reader a chance to keep in 
mind the genealogy of this prayerful 
music. But Father Thuis accomplishes 
his purpose admirably in that he indi- 
‘ates the proportion between the fervor 
of Catholics in the past and their ac- 
ceptance and cultivation of the chant. 
At times we are led to believe that 
appreciation of the music “proper to 
the sacred liturgy” is very esoteric and 
“arty.” History shows that it is a 
“plain” musical form, artistic indeed, 
but chiefly because it is ideally suited 
to the needs of general Catholic wor- 
ship and has been so recognized by 
the faithful in times of real fervor. 
This thesis has real validity and use- 
fulness. 

Joun C. SELNER, 8.8., 8.T.D. 


English and Irish Publications 


A most important and excellent book 
has just been published by Messrs. 
J. M. Dent. The title is “The Chris- 
tian Dilemma,” the author Dr. W. H. 
Van De Pol, and the very capable 
translator Dr. G. Van Hall. The author 
is a convert from the Dutch Reformed 


Gregorian Chant, A Barometer of Re- 
ligious Fervor in the Catholic Church. By 
Stephen Thuis, O.B.S., M.Mus. (The Grail, 
St. Meinrad, Indiana, 1952; 76 pp.). 
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Church and now a priest-professor at 
Niemegen University. We know of no 
more instructive, consoling, impartial, 
charitable, informed and informative 
book on the causes of and remedies for 
the disunion of Christendom than this. 
It is worthy of the deepest study, espe- 
cially by those who are interested in 
bringing the message of the Catholic 
Church to those outside the one, true 
Fold. Such study will lead to a deeper 
appreciation of the non-Catholic men- 
tality and outlook, and result in a 
much more effective apostolate. Every 
chapter is good, but never have we 
found in print such a lucid and faithful 
description of the Anglican position as 
that contained in Dr. Van De Pol’s 
sixth chapter. 

Another useful book has just come 
from Blackfriars, “Vocation.” It is the 
English Version of “Le Discernement 
des Vocations de Réligieuses,” trans- 
lated most faithfully and idiomatically 


by Walter Mitchell. There are nine 
chapters, four being by Dominicans. 


Perhaps some will think that Dom O. 
Rousseau writes of “The Call to Per- 


fection in Patristie Tradition” with a 
particular bee in his bonnet, but his 


opinion is well worthy of note, espe- 
cially by Congregations with a French 
spirit and tradition. Fr. Motte’s con- 
tribution on “The Obligation to Follow 
a Vocation” is valuable, but possibly 
the three best chapters are Fr. Bon- 
duelle’s “The Recognition of Voca- 
tion,” Fr. Frangois de Sainte-Marie’s 
“The Recognition of a Contemplative 
Vocation,” and the anonymous “An 
Enquiry about Vocation.” Here is a 
book which should be read by every 
priest who is called to advise the young, 
especially girls, in the matter of choos- 
ing the Religious life, as well as by Re- 
ligious Superiors and mistresses of 
novices. 

Francis J. Rrptey, C.M.S 


| 








NEW 
FALL BOOKS 


CHRIST AND WOMANKIND 


By Peter Ketter, D.D. 


One of the finest books on the subject of 
women, their rights, privileges, re sponsi- 
bilities and their fundamental role in the 
Christian world. A product of sound 
scholarship, this study brings home effort- 
lessly but forcefully the teaching of 
Christ and His Church concerning woman- 
kind. The book is_ especially well 
adapted to parochial use, to religious in- 
structions and retreats, as well as to small 
societies and Bible circles. $5.0 


CATHOLIC POLITICAL 
THOUGHT, 1789-1848 


Edited by Bela Menczer 


Representative passages from the works 
of such nineteenth century thinkers as de 
Maistre, Chateaubriand, Metternich and 
von Schlegel, bearing on the great political 
questions of revolution, democracy, au- 
thority and liberty. The editor dese ribes 
the chief trends of Catholic thinking in 
this field and sets each author in relation 
to his period and to contemporary au- 
thors. $3.75 


FAMOUS SHRINES OF OUR 


LADY, Vol. Il 
By H. M. Gillett 


More stories of shrines to Our Lady. 
Volume II is arranged alphabetically by 
countries and includes an index to both 
parts. These books are of special merit 
in that they give us the most interesting 
details which the author has been able to 
gather wherever possible at the shrines 
themselves. October selection of ro 
Spiritual Book Associates. 3.2 


VOCATION 


Translated by Walter Mitchell 


Theological and realistic tre: atises on the 
obligation of following one’s vocation, 
and the way in which a true religious voca- 
tion may be discerned. The articles of a 
canonical and psychological character will 
greatly aid priests and superiors in decid- 
ing what would-be postulants —— be 
accepted 2.75 


WIFE, MOTHER AND MYSTIC 


Blessed Anna-Maria Taigi 
By Albert Bessieres, S.J. 


The biography of this heroic woman pre- 
sents to the modern world a pattern for 
wifely and motherly holiness. Her mis- 
sion is to provide a balance to the crimes 
of a society that is growing ever more ma- 
terialistic in attitude and temperament. 

$2.75 


Wherever good books are sold 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 


Westminster, Maryland 
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F. G. NECKER, Inc. 


3410 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
TEL AUDUBON 3-6806-7 
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Take a sample candle to 
your dealer and have him 
properly fit it to this dur- 
able, attractive, polished 
brass candle-saving can- 
dleburner. 
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BOSTON 


Benziger Brothers, Inc., 106 Chauncy Street 
Patrick J. Gill, 367 Washington Street 





CHICAGO 
Benziger Brothers, Inc., 223-225 West Washington Street 
Lawrence N. Daleiden Co., 218 W. Madison St. 
D. B. Hansen & Sons, 23 North Franklin Street 





CINCINNATI 


Benziger Brothers, Inc., 429 Main Street 
Frederick Pustet Company, Inc., 436 Main Street 





CLEVELAND 
John W. Winterich and Associates, 3700 Euclid Ave. 





GUTTENBERG, N. J. 
Summit Studios, 112-114 7ist St. 





NEW YORK CITY 
Benziger Brothers, Inc., 6-8 Barclay Street 
Black, Starr & Gorham, Inc., Fifth Ave. at 48th St. 
Engle & Sharkey, 334 Park Ave. 
Office of Frederick G. Necker, Inc., 3410 Broadway 
The Edward O’Toole Company, Inc., 65 Barclay Street 
Frederick Pustet Company, Inc., 14 Barclay Street 
Rambusch Decorating Company, 40 West 13th Street 





OMAHA 
Koley Plating Co., 2951-53-55 Harney Street 





PHILADELPHIA 
Keystone Silver Co., 804-808 Sansom St. 
Louis J. Meyer, Inc., 205 S. Ninth St. 





ST. LOUIS 
B. Herder Book Company, 15 and 17 South Broadway 





ST. PAUL 
The E. M. Lohmann Company, 413-415 Sibley Street 





SAN FRANCISCO 


Benziger Brothers Inc., 758 Mission Street 





TULSA, OKLA. 
F. C. Ziegler, 16 East 6th St. 





WHEELING, W. VA. 
Harry D. Corcoran Co., 2127'2-2129 Market St. 
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SpPinbol of sre 


real presence of God 


Wherever it shines before the tabernacle . . . in tiny mission chapel or 
vast cathedral . . . the Sanctuary Light is a universal sign of the real 
presence of the Eucharistic Christ . . . a symbol that speaks in every 
language, saying: ““Come, let us kneel before the Lord that made us ”’ 


Wi é Baumer 


CANDLE CO., INC., Syracuse, N. Y. 
The Pioneer Church Candle Manufacturers of America 
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Will & Baumer provides Sanctuary Lights of varying kinds—Lux Domini, 
Altar or Missa brand—each designed to comply with ecclesiastical customs and codes, and adapted 
for use with most Sanctuary Lamps. For those who feel that they should give to God, not the good, 
not the better, but the bes! .. . ask your Will & Baumer representative to show you the complete 
line of Sanctuary Lights. A selection of Sanctuary Lamps is also available 
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